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Whether things of Faith can be an object of Science. 


man is bound to believe anything explicitly. 
Faith is fittingly defined :—the substance 
of things to be hoped for, the evid- 
ence of things that appear not. 
Faith purifies the heart. 


the gift of understanding is in those who 
have not sanctifying grace. 

Heresy is properly about matters of Faith. 

blindness of mind and dulness of sense 
arise from sins of the flesh. 

the Old Law fittingly sets down the pre-- 
cepts of Understanding and Know- 
ledge. 

Charity precedes Hope. 

Servile Fear remains with Charity. 

Presumption arises from Vainglory. 

Charity is friendship. 

Charity is the form of the virtues. 

Charity increases through every act of 
charity. 

we should love out of charity—God, our 
neighbour, our body, ourselves 

it is more meritorious to love one’s 
neighbour than to love God. 

Peace is the proper effect of Charity. 

Almsgiving is a matter of precept. 

Hatred of God is the greatest of sins. 

Sloth is a special vice. 


Discord is a daughter of Vainglory. 

it is always sinful to wage war. 

Sedition is always a mortal sin. 

two precepts of Charity should have been 
given. 

Wisdom can be had without grace and 
with mortal sin. 
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RECONCILIATION IN IRELAND 


‘ HE cartoon with which Punch expressed its be- 
wildered opinion of the Irish settlement deserves 
to be remembered in history. After more than two 
centuries of deliberate exploitation of anti-Irish senti- 
ment in the north-east of Ireland, the leader of the 
Ulster Unionists is represented in the most character- 
istic organ of British middle-class opinion, as uniting 
with the President of the Free State to pick the pocket 
of John Bull. In actual fact, the Ulster Government’s 
financial benefits through the settlement would appear 
to consist in a grant for the Ulster Parliament build- 
ings and the separate Ulster Law Courts—neither of 
which were ever asked for by the Ulster Unionists, 
but were, on the contrary, accepted by them in re- 
sponse to an urgent appeal by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. There is a further financial concession also in 
the continuation for one year of the annual grant in aid 
of the Ulster Special Constabulary, but on the clear 
understanding (never before insisted upon) that this 
latest grant of roughly a million pounds must be the 
last. No Irish Catholic is likely to sympathise with 
Sir James Craig’s lamentations at the fact that the 
‘ Specials’ must therefore be disbanded; but even the 
Ulster ‘ Specials’ would never have come into exist- 
ence except to defend the jurisdiction of the Ulster 
Parliament in the area for which the Orange Lodges 
agreed, under urgent appeals, to accept responsibility. 

So much for Sir James Craig’s alleged pilferings 
from the pockets of John Bull. Mr. Cosgrave’s are 
scarcely more real when examined in the light of facts. 
The first direct result of the Free State’s bargain is 
that the Imperial Exchequer is to receive immediately 
repayment of all that it has spent upon compensation 
to the Irish loyalists who have suffered during the final 
stage of the Irish effort to assert the national claim to 
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autonomy. Besides, the Free State undertakes to pay 
an additional ro per cent. upon all compensation claims 
allowed by its own courts. What it gains, by way of 
relief, is exemption from all further claims by the 
British Exchequer; whereas everyone knew that no 
such claims could possibly be met within the next few 
years, at least. Even the amount of the British claim 
for an annual contribution, in payment of war pensions 
and by way of contributions for Imperial services, had 
never been ascertained. 

Mr. Blythe has explained that the Treasury put 
forward a demand for 115 millions, and another separ- 
ate demand for twelve millions. But the Irish counter- 
claims have never been formulated, and they were ex- 
pressly mentioned in the Irish Treaty as being entitled 
to equal consideration. The chief counter-claim was 
in respect of the ‘ over-taxation ’ of Ireland during the 
past century, as estimated (on academic and very con- 
troversial grounds) by the Childers Commission on 
Irish Finance which reported to Gladstone. There 
was, in addition, a valid counter-claim in regard to the 
proportion of Imperial assets (Dreadnoughts, White- 
hall offices, and incalculable other forms of property) 
which have been built partly out of Irish money. Ob- 
viously the question involved endless calculations of 
detail, and the new settlement has found a way of 
avoiding the whole business of assessing claims and 
counter-claims by a broad stroke of statesmanlike 
policy. The Free State has unquestionably gained a 
substantial benefit to its financial credit, and Great 
Britain has gained not only an immediate accession of 
revenue, but the prospect of complete relief from 
further liabilities in Ulster. 

But the essential difference produced by the settle- 
ment is that Ulster is henceforward thrown upon its 
own resources, and for the first time encouraged to seek 
reconciliation with the rest of Ireland instead of being 
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Reconciliation in Ireland 


exploited as a means of organising disunion. If it 
could be certain that English policy henceforward will 
discourage dissension in Ireland, instead of deliber- 
ately organising and provoking it, then the future 
would be bright indeed. There is something almost 
pathetic in the attitude of simple-minded Conserva- 
tives like Mr. Baldwin towards the conflict between 
Protestant Ulster and the Catholic South; or Sir 
William Joynson Hicks, when confronted during the 
debate on the Communist prosecutions with his own 
inflammatory speeches about the Ulster Covenanting 
before the war. Now that the English Conservative 
Party is committed to a programme of universal peace, 
the ardour of former fire-eaters like Sir William Joyn- 
son Hicks or Lord Birkenhead astounds themselves 
almost as much as a later generation, when they look 
back upon the follies of their earlier campaigns. It is 
in Ireland that the fruits of the policy which they still 
upheld in 1914—and even much later—have been 
gathered in hatred and in bloodshed. And now Punch 
and all the ‘ moderate ’ Conservative papers which were 
then urging the Ulster Covenanters into rebellion 
against the bogey of Rome Rule, stand amazed at the 
‘unreasonableness’ and the prejudices of the Ulster 
Orangemen. 

Has the old policy of divide et impera in Ireland 
really been abandoned? Do Mr. Baldwin’s urgent 
appeals for peace and brotherhood on both sides of the 
Boyne really represent the attitude of his party towards 
Irish politics? Has English statesmanship really and 
definitely revoked its old idea of establishing colonies 
of English Calvinists in certain parts of Ireland who 
could be counted upon to prevent the achievement of 
national unity? If that is indeed the case, then the 
whole course of Irish history has changed. 

But can such a change be reckoned upon in reality? 
Is Partition to be counted only as a stage towards the 
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complete healing of old wounds? Or is ‘ Northern Ire- 
land’ still to remain the base from which Irish unit 
is to be undermined? Those who still strove, wit 
Sir Hamar Greenwood as their agent, to pulverise 
Catholic Ireland once and for all, only a few years 
ago, have at least erected a barrier around the Hiber- 
nia Irredenta of the north-east, in which anti-Catholic 
forces can be kept alive, and if necessary be organised 
for expansion, with vastly greater advantage than the 
Catholic and nationalist forces can be organised to 
hasten reunion. 

Mr. Baldwin and his advisers, who have worked hard 
to prevent insistence upon the boundary issue being 
pressed to its logical and sterile conclusion, can at least 
claim that in the settlement they have provided the 
nucleus of future reconciliation. Ireland is a ridicu- 
lously small country to have two separate governments, 
with all the double machinery of parliaments and of 
administration. Power has now been given to the 
Northern Government to unite for a few special pur- 
poses of national concern (railways, fisheries, agricul- 
ture, etc.) with the Government in Dublin to devise 
means of common action. Given goodwill, given an 
honest abstention by outside influences from interfer- 
ence designed to revive the old anti-Catholic feuds, 
these powers should be widely used and should lead 
very soon to a demand for much larger powers of united 
action. 

As for the boundary issue itself, there was virtually 
nothing to be gained by small transfers of territory 
north and south of the existing frontier. Both sides 
would have been fiercely resentful of having to sacrifice 
any territory, and the gain in convenience by having a 
more reasonable frontier, based upon geography and 
economics, would have been negligible as compensa- 
tion for the ill-feeling that such transfers would have 
caused. The Free State counted rashly upon accept- 
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ance of its own view in two matters concerning the 
interpretation of Article 12—first, that no Free State 
territory whatever could be transferred ; and secondly, 
that the Boundary Commission was not intended to 
tinker with an existing boundary, but to hand back as 
much territory as possible out of the Six Counties to 
the Free State. Judge Feetham, whose honesty and 
impartiality are above all suspicion, decided against 
the Free State on both points; and thereafter the 
Boundary Commission could only be used to exasper- 
ate, and not to satisfy, the Free State. Since the new 
boundary would only irritate both parties, it was much 
better that it should remain untouched. From the point 
of view of Irish unity, an inconvenient frontier was 
even preferable to a convenient one, since by causing 
dislocation it must steadily reinforce the demand for 
abolishing the frontier altogether. 

At most, the Boundary Commission could only have 
given satisfaction to a small proportion of the Catholic 
minority living within reasonable distance of the 
present frontier. The 100,000 Catholics in Belfast, 
and the solid Catholic population in the glens of 
Antrim (to say nothing of the thousands of Catholics 
living in Protestant districts) could hope for no benefit 
from its award. On the contrary, they had good reason 
to fear such a diminution in the size of the aggregate 
Catholic minority in ‘ Northern Ireland’ as would 
leave them virtually without influence in the Ulster 
Parliament. 

The new settlement removes this fear, and has left 
a very solid hope of organising the Catholic and 
Nationalist minority in such a way that they can hold 
the balance of power in Ulster. Hitherto, the Ulster 
Unionists have remained united in face of the constant 
threat to their interests along the border. Now that the 
air has been cleared, they are free to form natural 
groups, divided by real political differences. It was 
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suggested, before Sir James Craig made his statemeut 
in Belfast, that a bargain had been made that he would 
restore Proportional Representation in Ulster, and 
thereby allow the Catholics a fair chance of being ade- 
quately represented in Parliament. But some of the 
most experienced Catholic leaders in Ulster do not 
want to see P.R. restored. They have seen signs 
already of such disruption in the Unionist ranks that 
they can already hope to hold the balance of power, or 
at least to command the attention of each separate 
Unionist group at the elections. Were the Catholics 
more strongly represented in Parliament now, the pro- 
cess of disintegration in the Unionist ranks would not 
be nearly so rapid. 

Moreover, Sir James Craig has openly agreed, as 
part of the settlement, to make several concessions 
which affect the whole Catholic population of Ulster 
in a way that no partial transfer of areas along the 
frontier could have done. The ‘ Specials’ are to be 
disbanded rapidly, and with their progressive dis- 
appearance will vanish one of the most real grievances 
of the minority. And the political prisoners, sentenced 
in many cases on suspicion, or for offences which would 
seem grotesque under any normal government, are to 
be released, or else to have their sentences reviewed 
by a British tribunal—which in the majority of cases 
is sure to mean release or remission of part of the 
sentence. 

Such are the solid gains obtained by the Ulster 
minority. There has been much local disappointment 
along the borders at the failure to secure transfer to the 
Free State, after such jubilantly confident hopes had 
been raised. For raising such hopes the blame must 
rest partly upon British Ministers who made speeches 
immediately after the Treaty was signed, that could 
only encourage the Free State’s view of what the 
Boundary Commission had to do. For trusting the 
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speeches of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Birkenhead, 
when the speeches of other signatories to the Treaty 
insisted upon a different interpretation of Article 12, 
the Irish ministers must bear part of the blame them- 
selves. But for having achieved a settlement which 
gives immense reinforcement to the Free State’s finan- 
cial position, which eases the tension throughout 
Northern Ireland that has weighed so long upon the 
minority, and, above all, which has won the cordial 
consent of the Northern Government to future co- 
operation with the Free State on national questions, 
they deserve more praise than is ever likely to be given 
to Irish politicians in their own country until after they 


have died. 
Denis Gwynn. 


THE LAST RENUNCIATION 


HE Lover came to the Door of his Beloved and, 

knocking, craved admission. To the Voice from 

within, ‘Who art thou?’ he answered, ‘It is I!’ and 
the Door was not opened to him. 

Going thence, he went and prayed for the space of 
half a year, and coming once again he knocked; and 
once again to the voice from within, ‘ Who art thou?’ 
he answered still, ‘It is I!’ and the Door remained 
closed against him. 

He went further into the desert and there redoubled 
his fasts and prayers; and coming the third time to 
the Door of the Beloved he knocked once more. And 
now to the Voice from within, ‘Who are thou?’ he 
answered, ‘It is thou!’ and the Door was opened to 
him. 

From the Persian. 
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AQUILEIA 


A far beyond Venice as Venice is beyond Verona 
lies the gentle ctiy of Udine, citat zintil as they 
call it there, for all the common people and all the 
scholars and poets speak, or can speak, a language like 
that of the troubadours. The city lies on the level plain 
of Friuli like a town held by a patron saint on the palm 
of his hand; but in the midst of it rises an abrupt hill, 
and under the hill spreads a tree-planted hollow. This 
hill, say the Udinese, arose at the bidding of Attila 
the Hun. Every soldier of the Hunnish army con- 
tributed a helmetful of earth. And when the great 
mound was made, the king stood alone on the top to 
watch the burning of Aquileia. 

Forty kilometres of country road lie between 
Aquileia and Udine to-day; and a vast, silent basilica, 
a vast silent museum, a scattering of poor farms among 
vast, silent fields of tall corn and small vines are all 
that is left of Aquileia when you reach it. The Guide 
Bleu gives the names of two inns. Personally I saw 
no sign of them, but then my visit was a short one. Yet 
when our Lord was born under Augustus in the middle 
of the great peace, Aquileia was the second town in 
Italy. It boasted two hundred thousand ‘ Roman’ 
citizens, besides Roman legionaries and a unique con; 
course of foreign merchants; it possessed enormous 
markets of wine and corn; its palaces, baths, circuses, 
temples, tombs and triumphal arches were like nothing 
outside Rome; and behind it lay an older civilisation 
whose artisans blew for the mortuary urns of their 
nobles the glass we now know as Venetian. Just before 
the tide of its prosperity turned, the first ripples of 
Christianity ran up the lagoon that then washed its 
walls. St. Mark, says the legend, sailed up the 
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Adriatic, preached the Gospel at Aquileia and named 
Ermacora, the city’s first martyr, as his successor. 
Then, even as the new faith made its first subterranean 
converts, the harbour began to silt up, malaria set in, 
feuds over the imperial succession found partizans in 
the streets; and the Goth and Hun of the fifth century 
only arrived to complete what the place and its own 
people had begun in the second. 

So far the story of Aquileia might seem to substan- 
tiate the charge St. Augustine was so concerned to 
refute in the case of Rome: that Christianity brought 
ill-luck and that you could not have the prospect of 
heaven and the prosperity of earth at the same time. 
Even if this were true, I do not see myself why 
Christian nations should be more unwilling than 
Christian men and women to suffer the persecutions 
promised to ‘all that will live godly in Christ Jesus.’ 
However Aquileia, whether she lost materially by her 
faith or not, rose again (as far as she did rise) through 
the energy of her patriarchs. Moreover, all the more 
impressive trophies she conserves to-day are those of 
her Christian progenitors. 

I have said that a basilica and a museum are all that 
is left of her glories. Practically nothing that is Christ- 
ian is preserved in the museum—lI remember fourth 
century heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, and very 
little else. And nothing classical is visible in the 
church, save the vestiges of a Roman villa underneath 
its oldest foundations. The museum is spacious, dig- 
nified and sunlit, admirably shown by a soldier 
wounded on the Austrian side during the war—which 
reminds you that you have crossed the old frontier in 
reaching Aquileia from Udine. Yet the fragments of 
Roman life it preserves—inscriptions from triumphal 
arches, monuments and mile-stones; cornices of tem- 
ples and houses; drinking vessels and amphorae, tools, 
coins, jewels, bronzes and statues—are singularly un- 
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inspiring and sometimes rather vulgar. Perhaps I am 
unduly biased; for I admit my pulse seldom stirs on 
re-encountering Agrippina with the usual crinkled 
stone hair and Tiberius with the usual well-arranged 
marble toga. The Romans were a very important 
people, but their art was undeniably stolid. The magic 
of classical Aquileia lies rather outside the museum 
walls than within them. For all those vast, silent 
fields of reddening vines and cinguantino (‘ Little 
Fifty,’ the catchcrop maize that comes to maturity in 
as many suns) are still pregnant with the hidden trea- 
sure which is so much more impressive unrevealed. 
So common are the peasants’ discoveries of amphorae 
and stone-capped urns, that the custodians of the 
museum will buy no more of them. You can take home 
a perfect Roman water-jar (if you like to pack it) for 
the equivalent of five English shillings. I was not told 
the price of the stone coffers; but as they are chiefly 
used in the neighbourhood for chicken-food, and we 
left two massive dumps of them sunning themselves 
in the museum garden, I take it that a taste for these 
too can be inexpensively gratified. Enormous archaeo- 
logical interest attaches to the museum of Aquileia. 
It is a model of what a museum should be, and I am 
certainly not saying that there is nothing beautiful or 
moving among its possessions. The urns of sea-green 
glass which still hold the ashes of pre-Roman dead, 
the little fire-charred vases which contained the tears 
of their mourners—these are both touching and ex- 
quisite. But these are small things and remote, whereas 
the chief Christian treasure of Aquileia has the vast- 
ness and intimacy of Catholicism itself. This treasure 
is no less than the magnificent mosaic pavement of its 
first cathedral—the most beautiful and perfect early- 
Christian mosaic in the world—which was wrought 
under Theodore the Bishop before 320, covered by 
ruins during the Gothic invasion of 452, left about 
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four feet underneath the pavements of at least three 
successive basilicas, and finally re-discovered in 1910. 

With memories of other mosaics of the same period 
in your mind, it is difficult to disassociate the medium 
from a hierarchical and formal temper, a certain By- 
zantine aloofness. But the effect of the mosaics of 
Aquileia is different. These, as my learned host told 
me (for I and my English friend had the happiness of 
being taken to Aquileia by Monsignor dell ’Oste of 
Udine), are ‘ prediche sotto li piede, ‘sermons under- 
foot.’ And it looks as though by putting their preach- 
ing under the feet of the faithful, instead of on a level 
with their eyes or over their heads, the artists and their 
patrons had made a beatific descent of spirit. At any 
rate, the lessons of the pavement are not very difficult 
to read; even if you are not as fortunate as I and my 
friend, who had not only our kind M/onsignore but the 
Prior of the Servites at Udine and the arch-priest of 
Aquileia himself to spell them out to us. 

The main carpet of mosaic is divided into four 
quarters, separated for the most part from each other 
and from the rest of the basilica pavement by a tessel- 
lated lace-work of flowers and foliage. The first 
quarter symbolises natural life and natural religion; 
the second, life regenerated by baptism; the third, 
life sustained by the Blessed Sacrament; the fourth, 
life irradiated by the Resurrection. These main divi- 
sions do not prevent the dominant theme of each 
division making a hint of appearance in the quarter 
before it is due—a pretty fashion of indicating that 
every stage of divine enlightenment has in itself the 
seeds of the next. Moreover, the artists have occasion- 
ally claimed their traditional license and added details 
of sheer beauty to please themselves—details which 
not even the allegorical fervour of our three ecclesias- 
tical experts could subordinate convincingly to any 
didactic purpose. 
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The first division of the first quarter of the pavement 
has no supernatural bearing. It is covered with ara- 
besques in pink, grey, cream and worn gold, which 
are the dominant colours of the whole scheme. These 
frame little Egyptian-looking heads of unknown 
people. In the next division, however, the war between 
good and evil begins with a spirited representation of 
a cock fighting a tortoise. The cock, alert and gallant, 
the bird of dawn and the works of dawn, attacks the 
slothful, heavy-armoured beast who embodies the 
children of darkness. On the plinth of a broken column 
above them stands a cup, the reward of the winner. 
The last strip of the first quarter shows a singing bird 
in flowers and frondage (the soul in paradise), actual 
portraits of Aquileia’s first martyrs, and the fish sym- 
bolic of Christ. This leads up to the second quarter, 
the life of regeneration. 

The second quarter, wreathed in the same fashion 
as the first, but always with new ingenuities and felici- 
ties of ornament, shows our Lord as the Good Shep- 
herd returning with the lost sheep. Two stags leap 
towards Him, as their fellows in the Psalm ad fontes 
aquarum. More fishes and birds succeed, among the 
latter the Egyptian ibis devouring snakes—another 
symbol of the fight between good and evil; and a bird 
pecking at a basket of bread, the first symbol of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The next, a particularly winning 
design, shows the angels of the four seasons and figures 
symbolical of the four ages of man. The fish leaping 
in the water stands not only for our Lord, but for the 
happy soul immersed in the waves of baptism. Beyond 
another flowery border are five portraits, whether bene- 
factors of the basilica or more of its martyrs, nobody 
knows. 

On the first tessellated field of the third quarter, 
grazing antelopes and hares couched on their forms 
tell of the soul’s enjoyment of its Heavenly Food and 
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of the peace that succeeds that enjoyment. The second 
displays a winged youth in a long coloured tunic hold- 
ing a palm in one hand and a garland in the other; 
at his feet are two piled baskets of bread and in the 
middle of each basket a goblet of wine. He is the 
Angel of the Blessed Sacrament, and his palm and 
garland are the rewards of those whose sufferings and 
toils have been undergone by Its aid. Around him 
the faithful bring offerings of bread and grapes; and 
once more the paradisal birds sing in their flowers and 
branches. Once more too the flock of Christ—sheep, 
lambs, kids, hinds and the most delightful rabbits— 
feed and repose on the outskirts of the design. f 
The fourth quarter was originally set apart for the 
™ basilica’s ecclesiastics, with a screen of wooden 
columns and small marble pilasters. Unlike the others, 
it is not divided into flower-edged lozenges, nor are its 
extreme edges defined by a border. It has no boun- 
daries whatever, it simply merges into the rest of the 
.. cathedral pavement. This treatment was obviously 
adopted of set purpose to reinforce the subject of the 


: mosaic, which is the Church as the Fisher of Men and 
e the limitless scene of her labours. Here, with the whole 
r pavement for sea, and two winged angels in a little 
d boat in the middle of it, the artists have superbly ex- 
e celled themselves. It is easy to reconstruct forlorn 
g Aquileia as a busy port, once you have seen this proof 
v4 of her craftsmen’s acquaintance with the Adriatic. The 
g angels are not only catching fish with a net, they are 
e also noosing wild-fowl with a lasso. But whereas the 
d wild-fowl, as strangers to Holy Writ and only present 
"i on sufferance, are few and undistinguished, the in- 
y numerable fish are of every variety known to the coast 

to-day. Not only fish abound, but crabs, lobsters and 
, octopi; the octopus being particularly suited to ex- 
- pression in ¢esserae because of his picturesque feelers 
d and bulging eyes. 
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In the same sea, but beyond the main throng of 
fishes, you have the begining of the life of Jonah the 
Prophet. His escape from his own particular fish 
symbolises the Resurrection, and his sleep under the 
gourd, the ultimate peace of Heaven. The field of this 
last mosaic bears an inscription to Theodore, the 
Bishop, bidding him be happy ‘ because now, with the 
aid of God omnipotent and of the flock entrusted to you 
by Heaven, you have blessedly finished all this and 
have gloriously dedicated it.’ Blessed and glorious it is 
even now, this masterpiece of Theodore and his people, 
and worthy of far more attention from the Catholic 
traveller than its remote situation makes it easy to be- 
stow. But, to come to the practical details, it is not 
at all difficult to reach Aquileia on a steam tram from 
Udine; and Udine, despite its war-devastations, con- 
tains much that is beautiful and several inexpensive 
hotels. From Aquileia itself the tram line extends to 
the present coast and along a spit of newly-constructed 
embankment into the lagoon. You pass a headland 
tufted with stone-pines and a little island whose solitary 
church covers the spot of St. Mark’s first traditional 
landing. At the end of the embankment a swirling 
channel is all that divides you from Grado, one of the 
mother-towns of Venice; and you can row across and 
up the canals of that sad, defaced little city, which 
attains, I am told, a brief but heady popularity during 
the bathing season. 

I saw it myself in mid-October when I saw Aquileia; 
and I can wish my reader no better fortune than to go 
over the same ground at the same time of the year. 


Heten Parry 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY GUIDE TO 
THE IMITATION 


Sie: purpose of this article is to call the attention 
of lovers of the /mitation to James Merlo Hors- 
tius’s edition of it, the Viator Christianus. 

An old copy of this rare, and exceedingly interest- 
ing, book—to which a reference is made on page 745 
of the lovely English translation (Burns and Oates, 
1912) of the Paradisus Animae—came into the present 
writer's possession a few years ago. It was published 
at Cologne in 1643. Its full title is ‘ Viator Christianus 
recta ac regia in celum via tendens, ductu Thome de 
Kempis.’ It is a Latin edition of the /mitation, with 
quaint marginal notes and curious allegorical prints, 
and a picture representing Thomas 4 Kempis himself 
offering his book to Our Lady. At the top of the pic- 
ture is the legend ‘In omnibus requiem quesivi, et 
nusquam inveni nisi in angello cum libello,’ and at the 
foot ‘Thomas 4 Kempis canonicus regularis Obijt A® 
1471, 25 Iulij. A®tat 92.’ 

James Merlo, called Horstius from the place of his 
birth, was born at Horst, a German village, in 1597, 
and died in 1644 at Cologne, where he was parish 
priest of the Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
Pasculo. He was the author, or compiler, of several 
devotional books besides that unrivalled collection, 
which every wise Catholic knows well, The Paradise 
of the Christian Soul. He tells us there that he has sur- 
veyed ‘the gardens and pleasure-grounds of every 
author,’ and culled thence ‘the most notable plants, 
flowers and shrubs,’ and planted with them ‘a new 
kind of Paradise.’ It is, in truth, a perfect devotional 
anthology. That acute critic of religious literature, 
Cardinal Manning, called it ‘beautiful beyond com- 
pare.’ 
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The special interest of Horstius’s last work, Viator 
Christianus, or the Christian Traveller, which was 
published the year before his death, lies in its long in- 
troduction. He there endeavours to show that, so far 
from being a mere collection of pious counsels, the 
[mitation has a very definite plan, and that a mystical 
method and order are clearly discernible in the four 
books. ‘Among ascetical writers,’ he says, ‘whose 
works are most serviceable for the attainment of per- 
fection, or the growth of the Christian life, the palm, 
by common consent, is easily carried off by that holy 
man, Thomas 4 Kempis, in his book entitled Coxcern- 
ing the Imitation of Christ. But there are many per- 
sons who would like to see some method in it; not that 
this is lacking, but that it has escaped their notice.’ 
He offers, therefore, to point it out, to ‘adumbrate’ 
this ‘ latent method.’ 

You must observe first, he says, that the imitation of 
Christ is here taught not as theory but as practice, and 
that Thomas 4 Kempis follows the ‘ natural and neces- 
sary method,’ beginning at the first stage and gradually 
ascending to the highest. The first stage, he says, is 
the purgative way; and Book I treats of its beginning, 
and Book II of its progress and end. The next stage 
is the illuminative way; and Book III, which contains 
‘the entire course of spiritual doctrine,’ treats of this. 
The third stage is the unitive way; and this is dealt 
with in Book IV, which shows how ‘the soul is united 
to God by participation in the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ.’ Incidentally, it may be noticed that 
Horstius adheres to the traditional order of the four 
books. 

Now all this is most carefully developed by Hors- 
tius. In his exposition of the method which he has 
discovered in the /mitation he maps out the entire 
course of what he might have called ‘mystical theo- 
logy. To his precise and methodical mind it is not 
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simply a book of devotion or manual of meditations; 
it is a definite course of instruction as to the threefold 
mystical way to spiritual perfection. It is an organized 
system, containing what some modern writers call the 
‘essentials of mysticism.’ And that, he says, is what 
Thomas 4 Kempis meant by it. 

Horstius’s industry and ingenuity raise once more 
an old dispute. Does not this mechanical and formal 
method of piety deaden rather than quicken devotion? 
Does not the fragrance of the /mitation evaporate be- 
fore it, and its charm disappear? We surely do not 
need this so-called ‘mystical lore’ in order to live 
healthy spiritual lives. Our road to heaven is not 
mapped out for us thus; for our separate paths thither 
are of all things the most individual and personal part 
of us. The religious life has its tides, its ebb and 
flow; and no knowledge of its spiritual laws, of the 
laws that control and regulate its movements, can bring 
us nearer to a satisfying sense of its perfect peace and 
power. This is the reason why books about the ‘ philo- 
sophy of mysticism’ seem, to some of us at least, un- 
true and unsatisfactory. They are too mechanical, too 
scientific. They forget that they are dealing with life; 
and ‘ We murder to dissect.’ 

And, curiously enough, this is the very conclusion 
to which Horstius himself, after all his labour and toil, 
seems tocome. For he ends his lengthy and elaborate 
introduction, so serious and scientific, so precise and 
practical, with this most pathetic admission : 

‘If there be anyone whom this method does not satisfy 
(for rarely is the same thing acceptable to all), or who 
thinks that the functions of the threefold way are here 
treated in a confused and promiscuous manner, I am not 
willing to contend with him. Yet let him bear in mind that, 
however well and religiously trained, the life of man is such 
that it does not always run smooth from end to end, but 


must often confuse the threefold way on account of its fre- 
quent lapses and changes. For who is so perfect that he 
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does not need to go back to the purgative way? Or who is 
so united to God that he does not desire to be more illu- 
minated? This, alas, is the infelicity of our mortal life, 
that it can never remain in the same state, but must be 
always rising and falling.’ 


Horstius’s Viator Christianus, however, is of real 
value to all who use the /mitalion as a permanent 
handbook of devotion. And for the benefit of such 
readers we will quote from his list of ‘ prayers suitable 
for various occasions,’ which he drew up ‘in order 
that the Christian traveller, for whom I desire this to 
be a trusted companion on the road, may always have 
at hand a source whence his prayers may be stimulated 
and expressed in devout words.’ They are all taken 
from Book III. The figures in parentheses refer to 
the chapters : 

For the grace of devotion (3). For humility (8). For 
patience (17). For rest in God (21). For remembrance (22). 
For enlightenment (23). For freedom of mind (26). For 
heavenly wisdom (27). In tribulation (29). For confidence 
in God (46). For the Saints’ everlasting rest (48). For 


perfect submission (50). For the grace of God (55). For 
hope in God (59). 


‘The Fourth Book of the Imitation: or rather,’ he 
says, ‘as the ancient MSS. read, Concerning the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, will suggest most profitable prayers, 
as well for lay folk as for priests. Before Communion 
Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 9 and 17 are most suitable: and 
after Communion Chapters 11, 13, 14 and 16.’ 

It would be interesting to know how many devout 
Catholics of the seventeenth century possessed and 
used the Viator Christianus. It is a small volume, 
beautifully printed, with type and ink as clear to-day 
as when it came from the press in 1643. It is all in 
Latin, of course —introduction, text and marginal 
notes. But it is evident that the good priest of the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary in Pasculo at 
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Cologne meant it to be ‘ for the use of the laity.” The 
precious copy which the present writer now possesses 
was once possessed by ‘ Guil™ Adamson, anno 1666’ : 
by ‘Sam! Shuckford, June the 8th, anno Dom. 1710’: 
and by ‘Geo. Betts, 1768.’ It is bound in strong leather 
(now repaired), and is evidently meant to be carried in 
the pocket. This, indeed, is what Horstius himself 
says in his address ‘ To the Reader’ : 


‘It is the custom with travellers to take with them any 
monies of great value in very small bulk, in order that they 
may be more conveniently carried and more easily concealed 
from thieves; and this seems to me to be the case with this 
little golden book of Thomas 4 Kempis. For it is like a 
small coin of great value—the Iliad, as it were, in a nutshell. 
In this tiny volume lies the whole of spiritual knowledge, 
the very marrow of all piety. Take, therefore, this book 
with thee, Christian traveller, if thou wouldest have full 
provision for thy journey, such as shall be easily carried and 
quickly hidden away.’ 


One wonders how many devout Catholics took this 
good advice in the seventeenth century ; and how many 
will take it in the twentieth. 


Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 
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B goteny- pitfalls are in the way of one who 
writes about a member of his family. Friends 
and foes alike are ready to raise objections, to dis- 
count the value of praise on the score of personal bias, 
to resent criticism on the grounds that, as Jane Find- 
later says, ‘so often there is something between people 
of the same family like a pane of glass. You mayn’t 
know it’s there until you try to touch one another, but 
it divides.’ Relations with whom we are thrown too 
intimately, in too frequent contact, never see us, ac- 
cording to this view, in perspective. 

None of this applies to the different authors of the 
Benson Saga. The Bensons must have come together 
as friends even if the ties of blood had not linked 
them. Frankly aware of each other’s foibles, not one 
of which escaped the sense of humour which they had 
in common, they responded just as impulsively to 
individual fineness. Passionately interested in each 
other, indefatigable talkers with an avid flair for argu- 
ment, no subject, no dogma, however controversial, 
was taboo. At times, Mr. E. F. Benson explains in 
the latest volume of the Saga, Mother,* they meta- 
phorically fell upon each other tooth and nail. Asa 
rule, play was fair. But ‘to argue with Hugh on 
religious topics,’ according to his brother, ‘was like 
pang Rugby football under rules framed by him- 

self! ...’ When things ‘ got too hot,’ however, an 
pe sa would break up the game. Mrs. Benson 
ironically would ‘quote Mrs. Vincy in Middlemarch 
and say, “‘ Dear me, how pleasant it is to hear young 


*MoTHER. ByE.F. Benson. (Hodder & Stoughton; 10/6.) 
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people talk!” and her young people then, with tem- 
porary reconciliation, fell on her for her flippancy.’ . . . 

No pose, no artificiality in any Benson sketch, how- 
ever slight, if drawn by a fellow Benson. 

The Forsyte Saga is fiction and the Benson Saga 
fact, yet both have points in common. In each, in- 
terest centres about the members of one single family, 
and family life stands, as Mr. Galsworthy explains, 
‘as a clear reproduction of society in miniature—a 
formidable unit.’ Both books are psychological studies 
of character, dealing with more or less contemporary 
periods, though the Benson Saga covers a longer 
range. Both, consciously or unconsciously, show 
human reactions to the exterior and interior forces 
which have changed life in England so completely 
within the past forty or fifty years. Should the child- 
ren of the future take the two Saga and compare them, 
they would form a very accurate idea as to the oppo- 
site preparations made by two neighbouring forces to 
withstand the assault of invisible foes. 

At the finish, you lay down the Forsyte annals with 
a sense of defeat. So much waste and futility! So 
much time lost in raising pedestals for false gods! 
What, at the last, has that long line of materialists left 
that is worth having except old Jolyon’s Stoic courage 
and the incomparable prose of its recorder? . . . An 
army of Forsytes to a platoon of Bensons, any day— 
but, informed by faith, the Bensons do not die with 
death. Witness Mrs. Benson . . . 

Who does not know the praise of a wise woman in 
Proverbs? ‘Far and from the uttermost coasts is the 
price of her. The heart of her husband trusteth in 
her. . . . Her lamp shall not be put out in the night. 
She hath put her hand to strong things. . . . Strength 
and beauty are her clothing. . . . Her children rise 
up and call her blessed.’ In other words, to quote 
Father Martindale’s rapid paraphrase of the passage, 
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‘Everyone who knew her called her a perfect darling.’ 
The description, as it stands, would serve for Mary 
Benson. 

From the age of eleven, and even earlier, her rare 
quality of loveableness made an atmosphere about her 
in which she radiantly moved. It probably came, at 
first, from innate buoyancy and zest; her ‘instinct to 
make things pleasant for people and take away their 
pain.’ Later, its source was deeper. No wonder her 
cousin, twelve years older and utterly dissimilar—aus- 
tere where she was tender, rigid where she was volatile, 
exacting but loving—marked her down as his future 
wife from that hour, and by sheer force of overwhelm- 
ing personality made her see that her marriage to him 
was inevitable. At eighteen, unawakened, ‘unstable,’ 
as she calls herself, she ‘danced and sang into matri- 
mony.’ She did not really love the ‘ volcano of mental 
and physical energy’ with whom she was linked, at 
that time, but she set herself from the first to learn her 
task well, like a child at school. She must resolve ‘to 
be worthy’ of the man whose greatness she divined. 
When things go wrong, she, never he, is to be blamed. 
If there is any disappointment to her in those early 
days, she must not show it, or complain. She merely 
sees how ‘hard’ it is for him that she should fail in 
any small particular. When ‘jarrings and bickerings’ 
ensue, it is always herself whom she accuses of wrong- 
doing, even though, after scrupulous heart-searching, 
she cannot find out where she was to blame. 

From the outset Mr. Benson intended that his love 
should ‘sweep her into his view, which regarded life 
as an arduous battlefield in the wars of God; that by 
her marriage she should consecrate herself . . . to 
the species of service which his [ Mr. Benson’s ] nature 
demanded.’ How, subjugating herself as she did dur- 
ing the forty years of their complete union, living 
wholly for and towards him as not one wife in a hun- 
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dred did even at that era, and not one in a million does 
now, she retained the freshness, the fragrance of her 
own vivid personality, is a secret between her and God 
—too precious to be revealed to the world, even if its 
confession is recorded in the pages of the casual note- 
books which, coming into her son’s charge after her 
death, inspired the writing of Mother. She not only 
crushed down the natural ‘Minnie’s’ evil tendencies 
to shirk accounts or keep them rather crookedly, her 
occasional rebellions of the flesh when sight-seeing, 
and so on, as if the natural ‘Minnie’ were some 
criminal Mr. Hyde, but she looked and was happy in 
doing it. Not only tirelessly, but with the blithest 
courage and steadfastness she made her husband the 
focus of her human service throughout forty years. 
“Two things only remained to her of her which were 
not his: these were her personal relation to God and 
her personal relation to her children and friends. Apart 
from these she had absolutely no individual life of 
her own.’ 

‘I must not think of being at ease, but of suiting my 
ways to his feelings,’ she wrote one Lent, ‘and this 
without a shadow of thinking that my ways are better 
than his, though I like them better.’ When her own 
darkest hour of the soul came, as it would, inevitably, 
to one who had travelled so far already on the road of 
abnegation that further testing of the spiritual muscles 
would necessarily follow, she did not turn to him, but 
turned direct to the hidden God—who was then so 
very hidden— and by her steadfastness found even 
human satisfaction in a fuller sense than she had ever 
known. ‘By that source .. .’ she ‘obtained a far 
deeper comprehension of’ her husband ‘as he essen- 
tially was ; below his impatience and censure of frailties 
and childishnesses, which in her begot only an added 
tenderness. . . . The initiation which had come to 
her gave her a completer comprehension. . . . She 
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saw that he looked towards the same centre as she, 
though from a different angle.’ 

Long after the Archbishop’s death she wrote about 
the structure they had reared their home upon. It was 
‘home’ in the fullest sense of the word, ‘splendid 
and beloved,’ as described by the last surviving son, 
‘full of budding interests and ravenous eagernesses.’ 
‘Lord God,’ she writes in her hidden chronicle of the 
problems, lights and darkness of her soul, ‘make me 
strong and of a good courage. All the beauty of our 
past life together, the home we made, the dignity and 
glory of it, the fellowship, the humour . . . the beat- 
ing, fervent, keen, pulsating life, the splendid web 
Thou gavest us to weave, is over. . I don’t find 
anything inside me except the habits of life... . It 
is not as if the children were to be brought up. pace 
His life entirely dominated mine. . . . Good Lord, 
give me a personality, a scorn of small petty indul- 
gences. Let me live to Thy works and to Thee, to 
everything beautiful and desirable, and to all interests, 
to all wisdom, and beyond all, and in all, and through 
all, to Thyself. . . . O God, open my eyes . . . that 
in Thy light, gazing with unobscured vision into the 
eternal world, I may make the offering of a free heart, 
and receive from Thy hands that which is my own. ... 
I can offer my own poor offering, not gifts and powers 
and influence and career, but just what comes to me 
daily ; discomforts, anxieties, fears, disabilities. I be- 
lieve in my soul that they will be an offering of sweet 
savour.’ 

Emptiness, some would have said : desolation. The 
glory of Ichabod departed; the outward change from 
official life in the Palace at Lambeth and a great posi- 
tion to a comparatively small house in another Cathe- 
dral town, without any very defined social duties. The 
Benson family was sufficient to itself; the sons all suc- 
cessfully started in their various vocations; Maggie 
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Benson engrossed with her literary interests and work. 
Nobody’s life specifically revolved round Mrs. Ben- 
son’s, as hers had revolved round her husband’s. Yet 
she started to build up her uprooted life anew, just as 
simply, as selflessly, with the same enthusiasm and 
energy as of old. She could always enter into another 
person’s point of view with insight and sympathy and 
the rare quality of self-forgetfulness. In small ways 
as in great, she respected the dignity of the human 
soul. Her daughter Maggie must have her ‘ sphere’ ; 
so instead of living in the heart of things, as Mrs. 
Benson would have liked on leaving Winchester, she 
took ‘ Tremans,’ at Horsted Keynes, and made of it 
something so ‘fragrant . . . that if the house stood for 
another thousand years there would never fade from 
the cool dusk of its rooms and passages, or from its 
sunny garden, the aroma of the years when my mother 
was the lamp and light of it,’ writes Mr. Benson. She 
was ‘unfeignedly sorry’ when Arthur Benson refused 
to stand for the Headmastership of Eton, but did not 
press the point; it was his life and his affairs that were 
in the balance. She did not like some of the books 
which E. F. Benson was then writing, nor, for that 
matter, did any of the books which her sons wrote es- 
pecially appeal to her. ‘Some struck her as too quietist 
for the world, and some too worldly for her own quiet- 
ism: some were propagandist of beliefs she did not 
share, and some were sentimental and some were 
crude.’ But they all had a precious ‘home in the 
bookcase in her sitting-room.’ 

Easy to understand that Hugh Benson took such a 
mother ‘from the first into his confidence when he be- 
came a Catholic.’ . . . At no stage of his pilgrimage 
did he leave her in ignorance of his whereabouts. And 
‘never once, seeing that the matter concerned only his 
conscience, . . . did she attempt to bring any counter- 
influence to bear : she only wanted to understand, and 
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so she watched and prayed.’ Watchfulness and prayer 
were to have severe tests in the future. Frequent ill- 
ness in the family; operations; harassing alienations 
and baffling withdrawals and even hostility on her 
daughter’s side, owing to the clouds of the terrible 
mental trouble which ultimately caused her removal 
from home; Hugh Benson’s death. All that, she met 
with the same unwavering courage with which, years 
before, she had laid Martin, her eldest son, ‘on the 
bosom of God with a joy’ that her husband ‘could 
never feel. His strength, which was here his weak- 
ness,’ had ‘cried out and rebelled: her strength ac- 
cepted.’ When Hugh died, ‘just because her heart 
was so big and her faith so burning, . . . she looked on 
his death as she might look, a little dazzled, on an 
added brightness in the sunset towards which she 
moved.’ 

It was after Monsignor Benson’s death that I per- 
sonally came into correspondence with his mother. 
He had so often let fall illuminating little allusions to 
her in conversation that she had grown as real as a 
friend to me. It seemed natural to send some expression 
of sympathy, and incidentally thank a mother to whom 
her son owed so much of what he was, and did. I quote 
this special message here because it fits into the pic- 
ture. Written as it was on November rth, 1914, so 
soon after her loss, there is not a word of her own 
grief. ‘It touched me to the heart to receive’ (your 
letter) ‘and to hear of the depth of affection and sor- 
row which compass my dear son round. I am not 
surprised, though most deeply grateful—for what he 
has always been to me no words can say—and he 
astonished even me by the extraordinary variety of 
power which was coming out increasingly. It is de- 
lightful to read your words. . . . May I say from my 
heart how much I feel for all you have lost in him? 
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He always wanted to die swiftly—we often talked of 
it—and one cannot grudge him his heart’s desire which 
God granted.’ 

I sent her the proofs of a small chapter of memories 
which | had been asked to write around Monsignor 
Benson, and at her suggestion erased a passage con- 
cerning a scene in the Conventionalists. Character- 
istically, she then wrote: ‘I daresay he was right in 
saying that I didn‘t ask him to leave it out: indeed, 
with one’s son, one would be more anxious to behave, 
so to say, reverently, than to another. I used often to 
object greatly to his representations of clergy of our 
Church—he knew exactly in principle what I thought. 
. . . It didn’t seem to me that asking him to cross out 
passages was exactly my business. I know you will 
understand. He always read his things over to me, 
and we have had such lovely times.’ 

Mr. Benson describes how, ‘when Hugh . . . was 
at Tremans, he would come hurrying and stammering 
into my mother’s room, with the new chapter crisply 
hot from the oven of his invention. ‘‘ Mamma, I must 
read you this . . . It’s g-g-gorgeous.” .. . ‘If I had 
to put a short speech into Hugh’s mouth which would 
best express him, it would be, “Oh, isn’t it fun?” ... 
“The mere adventure of life, the fun of it and the ulti- 
mate meaning of it, were his satisfying daily bread.’ 
When the end came, ‘without struggle or mortal 
anguish,’ he ‘ passed on, unquenched, taking that light 
of his round the corner, even as he had gone, two 
months before from the door at Tremans, with gay 
hands of salutation, and farewell.’ 

There was still to be another test for Mrs. Benson 
before she too carried her light undimmed into the 
greater light. But, happily, nine years of ‘deluded 
estrangement’ utterly dispersed at Maggie Benson’s 
death-bed, and the mother’s faith was justified, and 
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‘bitter and bewildering years’ no more. At the last, 
Maggie ‘had come right out of the darkness . . . and 
was free.” Mrs. Benson’s own release followed com- 
paratively soon after. How else can one look upon 
the happy winging of such a soul? 

Words which she wrote many years before seem to 
epitomise the well-spring of that life of self-surrender. 
‘Only this I know, . . . that it is this innermost ulti- 
mate self that is filled with consuming hunger and 
thirst for the living Saviour. It seemed first a famine 
for God, simply; now I find I need a Way to Him.... 
Jesu, my joy, I have burned the incense of prayer be- 
fore the veil dimly, with eager longing. Is not the 
veil even now rending and the glory of the Lord fill- 
ing the house of my heart?’ 


With tender sincerity and restraint, Mr. Benson 
uses his delicate skill to outline the inner story of a 
life for reading which we can but be the better. 


May BATEMAN. 
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A GRAMMAR OF INDUSTRY 
A Lecture delivered at Glasgow, January 26, 1919 


NY statement as to the relations of men to one 
another or of men to their work must be based 
upon a clear understanding as to the nature of man. 
Agreement as to the nature of man is the first necessity 
—what sort of a thing is man? Without this agreement, 
expressed or implied, a statement of relationships is 
futile, and action, whether personal or political, under- 
taken without this proper basis in religion (for religion 
is precisely an answer to questions of ‘what’ and 
“why ’) only results in confusion—confusion leading 
inevitably to dissipation and disintegration. 

Now as Catholics we are agreed as to the nature of 
man—even though we do not always base our proposi- 
tions upon that fact—but non-Catholics, even when 
they recognize the necessity of such an agreement, are 
under the painful necessity of beginning at the begin- 
ning, each for himself, and of building up piece by 
piece a philosophical system which shall form a foun- 
dation upon which to place their political structure. 

It is necessary to agree as to the nature of man for 
obvious reasons. It is not possible, for any length of 
time, to keep canaries in hen-coops or lions in monkey- 
houses. Unless man’s affairs are organized upon lines 
suitable to his nature he must sooner or later react 
against the false system. 

But, outside the Church, those who have not achieved 
any agreement among themselves as to the nature of 
man are fond of supposing, and proclaiming, that such 
agreement is impossible. They assume that man’s 
nature is constantly changing and that therefore a sys- 
tem suitable in one age is unsuitable in another, that 
the changes in forms of government and in conditions 
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of work and employment are as much measures of the 
changes in man’s nature (the thing they call ‘ progress’) 
as they are indications of his unrest and dissatisfaction 
under unsuitable conditions. In answering such per- 
sons, we have not only got to satisfy them as to the 
truth of our fundamental doctrine that man’s nature is 
now what it always has been—that man is man and not 
brute, nor ever was—we have also got to answer the 
question : why is it that, if man’s nature is permanent 
and definable, he does not appear ever to have achieved 
a society as permanent as his nature? Why did not 
men, in the beginning, agree to live according to their 
nature and refuse to allow any change in their condi- 
tions? 

The Catholic answers to the questions: what and 
why is man? imply the answers to the questions : why 
do forms of government and conditions of work 
change? The whole Catholic position is summed up 
in the first two questions and answers in the English 
‘Penny Catechism’ : 


Q. Who made you? 

A. God made me. 

Q. Why did God make you? 

A. God made me to know Him, to love Him 
and to serve Him in this world and to be happy 
with Him for ever in the next. 


The answer to the question, then, what is man, may 
be given thus: Man is a reasonable creature capable 
of knowing, loving and serving God. And there are 
several implications in this: that man is a reasonable 
creature capable of ignorance, hatred and rebellion— 
that man need not serve God if he does not choose to 
do so—-that man has free will. 

Suppose you make a thing for a particular purpose. 
That purpose is therefore the very nature of that thing 
viewed in relation to its activity. Suppose I make a 
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knife for cutting bread. So far as its activity is con- 
cerned, cutting bread is the very nature of that knife. 
Suppose, though, that the knife, knowing its purpose 
and knowing of no other, refuses, for personal reasons, 
to cut bread, we should call that rebellion siz and the 
knife a sinner. Suppose, then, that the knife, for per- 
sonal reasons as I say, took it into its head that it would 
cut stone instead of bread as being a more congenial 
task. Stone cutting not being an occupation for which 
it was really fitted would soon turn out to be an un- 
congenial occupation. The knife would then perhaps 
look round for bread—unless, of course, it were too 
proud to go back so quickly. ‘Now,’ the bread-owner 
might say, ‘look here, you’re no good for the bread- 
board any longer. You've got blunt, and if you don’t 
find some way of getting sharp again before your 
handle comes off your blade, I’ll throw you into the 
dustbin for good and all—so there!’ If I had a knife 
I had made which, out of pig-headedness, behaved 
like that, I should expect it to see at least the justice 
if not the mercy of the threat. So, as Mother Julian of 
Norwich said, ‘sin is cause of all this pain.’ The 
nature of man is permanent, but human society has not 
remained stable because man has sinned —for that 
reason and for no other. 

The whole business, then, is to discover, what, in the 
welter of modern corruption and disorganization, is to 
be done. And, it must be repeated, nothing can be of 
any good that is not in accord with the nature of man. 

Now we who are Catholics are agreed as to the 
nature of man. We are agreed that his very nature is 
his capacity for knowing, loving and serving God and, 
with Mother Julian, that sin is the cause of ‘all this 
pain.’ But we are very far from being agreed as 
to the application of Christian Doctrine to modern 
problems and conditions. I have heard it said that 
economics is no business of the theologian. I heard a 
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priest say, in fact he said it to me, that modern condi- 
tions might be as evil as I said they were, but he didn’t 
see how we could get on without those sanitary appli- 
ances and systems which are the product of the modern 
industrial system and would not exist without it. He 
said ‘a man can be a very good Catholic in a factory.’ 
Did I deny it? Of course not. But it does not follow, 
in fact is the reverse of the truth to say, that the fac- 
tory system is a Catholic system or that factories are 
good places for promoting Catholicism. 

It is not my intention to give my personal opinions, 
as a kind of artist, as to what kind of industrial system 
should be built upon Catholic dogma. My intention 
is simply to suggest what I believe to be principles 
logically deducible from Catholic teaching, principles 
which concern us, not specially as artists, but as 
Catholics confronting the modern world. 

The first thing I want to say, and it cuts at the root 
of all our present industrialism . . . why should I be 
concerned, by the way, to cut at the roots of our pre- 
sent industrialism? ‘Here,’ it will be said, ‘is one of 
these artist people with a “down” on all things new 
and progressive and civilized. We thought as much. 
We knew he would not give us an unbiassed view— 
one which we could trust as being a calm, collected 
statement of principles. Here he goes at once, taking 
it for granted that everything is all wrong, that fac- 
tories are the devil, that all modern progress is wicked, 
that only hand-made goods are Christian.’ . . . The 
first thing, and it cuts at the root, is this ‘ Dilige Deum 
et fac quod vis’’—Love God and do what you will. 
Loving God leads inevitably, as may be demonstrated, 
to the Church and thence to Heaven. Doing what you 
will leads . . . not to Glasgow—as a place of residence. 

Many people are afraid of the words ‘do what you 
will.’ They think they sound like licence. But in fact 

1 St. Augustine. 
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they are thoroughly well safeguarded by the other two : 
‘Love God.’ The loving of God cannot be done by 
those who refuse to recognize the voice of conscience. 
The voice of conscience must be silenced by those who 
use tyranny and injustice. Modern conditions of em- 
ployment prevent men, even those who love God, from 
doing what they will. This is tyranny. It is a crime 
of injustice. Modern conditions are unjust. 

It is said that the essential perfection of a watch is 
that it keeps time. That is true of watches made in 
factories,” for watches made in factories are, in effect, 
not made by men at all, inasmuch as no man can be 
held responsible for making them. Man is made by 
God and lives in that relationship. Things made by 
man must necessarily have that relationship also. Man 
is responsible to God for what he makes, and the es- 
sential perfection of a man-made watch is the love of 
God to which it bears witness. No man can be held 
responsible to God for a factory watch because no 
man can be held responsible for making it! 


Factory conditions have no relationship to God. 
big exist to serve man. They do not exist to serve 

od. 

The first principle, then, in a Catholic Grammar of 
Industry is that of Justice. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his Justice.’ It is unjust to employ a man 
upon terms which preclude the free play of his con- 
science both as a man and as a workman. 

‘Love God and do what you will ’—I would be pre- 
pared to leave the matter there and let it work itself 


? Factory: a place, where things are made, in which the in- 
dividual workman is not responsible for the design or work- 
manship of the thing made, being only responsible for doing 
what he is told. Modern industrialism is built up on the twin 
forces of greed and need. Greed supplies the motive power for 
the masters, need keeps the men tame under servile conditions, 
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out, but there are some deductions which may profit- 
ably be made at once. 

I will leave the deductions to be made from the 
words ‘ Love God.’ I have said that the Church is the 
deduction from that, and the demonstration of this 
statement is not particularly my business. What are 
the deductions to be made from the words ‘ Do what 
you will’? 

Bearing in mind always Catholic teaching as tc the 
nature of man—teaching, by the way, not only true but 
palpably true—the first deduction to be made is that 
man should have responsibility. Just as we hold a man 
responsible for his sins, so we should hold him respon- 
sible for his work. It does not matter whether the 
work be making things or doing things, in one way or 
another work must be organized so that the maker or 
doer is responsible. Work not so organized is organ- 
ized upon an unchristian principle. We are out to 
serve God. The service of God is perfect freedom. 
Freedom is not incompatible with discipline; it is only 
incompatible with irresponsibility. 

The second deduction is that, for a man to be res- 
ponsible for doing what he will, he must be an owner. 
He must own his own tools and his own workshop. 
He must own his own home and his own homestead. 
He must own his work when done to sell or keep as he 
chooses. Finally, he must own the trade and be inde- 
pendent, at least potentially, of the middle-man. It 
is not necessary that every single man in a community 
should be his own master. Not every man has the will 
or the capacity for minding his own business. There 
will always be masters and servants, as there will 
always be rich and poor. Nevertheless it is necessary 
that ownership should preponderate in the community 
not merely for the material good of the community— 
that is comparatively unimportant—but for the safety 
of men’s souls. The present state in which there are 
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few owners and many slaves is founded on injustice, 
and therefore not only corrupt but corrupting. 

The third deduction springs from the second. It 
is this: That if men are to control a trade and be 
independent of middle-men, they must be banded 
together in Unions or Guilds. The union is a cor- 
porate society. As the state exists for the individual 
and not the individual for the state (this in spite of 
Prussia and all her English imitators and worshippers), 
so the union exists for the individual members and not 
they for it. Nevertheless the Union or Guild has this 
resemblance to the individual Christian person: it 
must, like him, be founded upon the principle ‘ Love 
God and do what you will.’ The collective will must, 
like the individual will, be directed first to the love of 
God and His justice, and, as in the case of the indivi- 
dual, this must be followed by responsibility, owner- 
ship and the power to unite with other corporate socie- 
ties in the still larger union called the State. 

And as the individual workman demands and needs 
responsibility and ownership and the right of union 
with his fellows for the protection and development of 
his trade or his activity or profession, and as the Union 
demands and needs responsibility and ownership and 
the right of union with other guilds and societies in the 
State, so the State itself demands and needs responsi- 
bility, ownership, and the right of union with other 
states to form a league or confederation for its protec- 
tion and development. We have, then, the primary 
dogma that maa exists to know, love and serve God. 
It is clear, therefore, that the achievement of material 
prosperity is not the primary object of Christian poli- 
tics. The establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth is not the end for which God gave His life. The 
primary object of Christian politics is Justice. The 
primary object of the Christian Church is the salvation 
of souls. 
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‘Love God and do what you will.’ Irresponsibility 
is inconsistent with the love of God. A man cannot do 
what he will unless he is responsible for what he does. 
Responsibility cannot be maintained without owner- 
ship, and ownership cannot be maintained without 
union. 

These principles are Catholic principles justly de- 
ducible from Catholic teaching, and, as such, must 
form the basis of the revolution which the Catholic 
Church is, for the salvation of souls, bound to support 
and encourage. 

We Catholics have got to agree first among our- 
selves; until that is achieved we have not to bother 
about agreement with anyone else. 

It must be made clear to every Catholic man and 
woman that the Church is the poor man’s friend—that 
she stands for Freedom, Responsibility, Ownership 
and Union, that she is the enemy of riches and the op- 
ponent of the rich. 

These facts have got to be made as notorious as they 
have been in the past. They have got to become as 
well known as her notorious views on marriage and 
education and as uncomfortable and discomforting for 
her enemies. 


E.G. 
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AS CASAS was a Churchman whose activities in 
the cause of humanity against the ruthless ex- 
ploitation of the Indians by the Spanish colonial 
adventurers are well known and appreciated by many, 
and due credit has ever been rendered him by Pro- 
testant historians : but it is well to realise that he was 
not a brilliant and solitary exception. The Spanish 
Churchmen were ever famous for their uncompromis- 
ing morality. Many of his own order— Pedro de 
Cordoba, Antonio Monterino and others whom we 
shall meet, as well as many of the Spanish clergy of 
every rank—made a no less determined stand for jus- 
tice against immorality. In 1538 the Pope, Paul ITI, 
unequivocally stated the doctrine of the Church.’ 
Nor were the secular authorities remiss. The Audi- 
ence of the Indies, Charles V, and Philip II issued 
order after order and edict after edict against the en- 
slavement of the natives, the theft of their property, 
and the outrages against their persons. Yet a terrible 
state of things existed. The trouble arose from the 
impossibility of controlling at that great distance 
greedy and cruel adventurers who, sure of the sup- 
port of their fellows in the remote lands of New 
Spain, were able to a great extent to ignore all orders 
and ordinances on the matter. The clergy had more 
success; for they could and did wield the spiritual 
weapon of excommunication, and the Spanish adven- 
turers, if in their hearts they did not agree with the 
humanity of the Church, did for the most part fear her 
censure. 


* Brief, Euntes docete omnes. The Indians are called verit- 
able men capable of receiving the Faith and ready to do so. 
(Charles V praised for his edict in a separate letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo.) Excommunication of those who enslave or 
rob the Indians. Sub excommunicationis latae sententiae poena, 
si secus fecerint, eo ipso incurrenda, 
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In all this we see the perennial evils of the coloniza- 
tion and the exploitation by Europeans of the lands of 
coloured races. The abuses are rarely—never, we may 
say—approved, still less encouraged, by the authorities 
at home; but there is something very demoralizing in 
the plentitude of power, coupled with the effects of a 
precocious climate, which the European experiences 
in tropical countries. Not a single colonizing land is 
free from this censure, and if, in modern times, Eng- 
land has a better record than other countries, we must 
recollect that we were the first to start the African 
slave trade. This piece of greed more than their un- 
justifiable piracies was the real disgrace of the Eliza- 
bethan corsairs. The unhappy African tribes were 
regarded as something other than the Indians. Our 
roughest pirates would melt into tears at the thought 
of their ill-use by the Spaniards, but would immedi- 
ately proceed to sell a cargo of negroes to those same 
Spaniards. Even Las Casas, in his eagerness to pro- 
tect his Indians, was not averse from negro planta- 
tions. He certainly detested the slave trade, but the 
mere toleration of the importation, under whatever 
disguise, of Africans into the American continent was 
the greatest error which that excellent man committed. 
Las Casas suffered all through from the hostility of 
the colonists, whether as a secular or as a Dominican. 

Las Casas was born at Seville, 1474, and enters 
history as a priest in the Indies at the age of 38. After 
a long period of spiritual depression and anxiety over 
his soul’s welfare, he was received by Fr. Betanzos 
into the Order of Preachers at the priory of San 
Domingo, Hispaniola, 1522. For eight years he re- 
mained in seclusion, and during that time acquired his 
vast patristic and scholastic knowledge which enabled 
him to dispute before kings, councils, and theologians. 
In 1536 he took up his abode in a deserted Dominican 
house in Guatemala, together with Frs. Luis Cancer, 
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Pedro de Angulos, and Rodrigo de Ladrada, all men 
of most devoted lives. The Bishop of Guatemala, a 
scholar, who was then devoting himself wholly to mis- 
sionary work and who was of their mind, taught these 
four Utlatecan, an Indian dialect. 

There was a district hard by called the Land of 
War. It was inhabited by a race so fierce that its name 
was a terror even to the iron Spanish adventurers. Into 
this land Las Casas with the three others entered, with- 
out any guard and wholly unarmed, to convert the 
natives. It seemed to be certain destruction, but these 
four unarmed priests traversed the country, an exploit 
which only seemed possible for a powerful army, and 
succeeded in the conversion of the natives. After- 
wards Las Casas met and subdued the brilliant but 
pitiless Pedro de Alvarado, the conqueror of Guate- 
mala, and made him meet the Cacique of the Land of 
War on equal terms. In spite of their ruthlessness, 
there was a certain nobility of character alike in the 
Spanish and in the English adventurers. The Cacique 
and his followers became good Catholics. Whether 
we see Las Casas overawing the rough Spanish ad- 
venturers, or entering into a savage and hostile coun- 
try without protection, or later, as Bishop of Chiapa, 
refusing all communication with the local Audience 
because they were excommunicated, the Dominican’s 
dauntless courage is most arresting. . 

In 1539 Las Casas and Ladrada were sent to Spain 
to supervise the interests of the natives. The Presi- 
dent of the Audience of the Indies detained them after 
they wished to return so as to avail himself of their 
special knowledge. Finally, a very solemn royal pro- 
clamation was made, as a measure of special gravity, 
on the steps of Seville Cathedral, which forbade the 
entry of any lay Spaniard to the provine of Tuzulu- 
tuan (Land of War). Thus Las Casas’ chief wish was 
realised. This expedient of keeping laymen from a 
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native province until some sort of stability were 
reached is certainly one way of avoiding exploitation. 
Such a territory would become a clerical state managed 
in the interest of the natives. In those days of the 
Church’s great secular as well as spiritual power this 
solution of the problem was not inconceivable, but it is 
clear that it could hardly be permanent. Even then 
it incurred the undying hostility of the colonists. In 
more recent times the antipathy shown in the Argen- 
tine and other lands of South America to the Society 
of Jesus was based on the fact that, like the Domini- 
cans of the past, the Jesuit fathers were too strong a 
shield of defence for the natives to be tolerated by the 
greed of commerce. 

Las Casas continued to work incessantly for the 
welfare of the Indians, and made frequent journeys to 
Germany and elsewhere, wherever the Emperor might 
be found. On July 4, 1544, he was consecrated at 
Seville, and sailed with Fr. Ladrada for his new dio- 
cese of Chiapa. In Mexico, as hitherto, he encoun- 
tered bitter opposition, which he gradually wore down, 
though perhaps he had not quite the success which at- 
tended him as a plain missionary priest. 

We must now consider his famous controversy with 
Juan Gines Sepulveda after his return from Mexico. 
Dr. Sepulveda was a very distinguished scholar and 
jurist, who in 1536 was made historiographer to 
Charles V and tutor to the future Philip II. He 
justified absolutism and war in a most uncompromis- 
ing fashion, and from his treatise De justis belli 
causis contra Indos suscepti’ has acquired a rather 
forlorn reputation; but in himself was a man of 

?This tract was never printed, but the Apologia pro libro 
was printed in Rome, 1550, the same year in which the original 
De justis etc was forbidden to be published in Spain. Sepul- 
veda’s collected works may be read in the four volume edition. 
Joannis Ginesii Sepulvedae. Opera cum edita tum inedita ac- 
curante regia historiae academia. Matriti. Typographia regia 
de la Gazeta. 1780. 
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piety and kindliness. He concluded on the neces- 
sity and justice of the Indian wars, for the natives 
were rightly punished for idolatry by confiscation and 
serfdom. Similarly, a prince was bound to fight 
heretics. All this sounds very terrible in our ears, but 
such was the habit of the times. Later in the century 
the Scottish Calvinists, and our own Puritans of the 
seventeenth century, had far too much to say about 
smiting the idolaters, that is, the Prelatists (members 
of the Church of England) and Papists. Doubtless 
against such views, wherever expressed, the better 
spirits protested. In this case we can well imagine 
that Las Casas, Melchior Cano, and the Dominicans 
were quick to protest, and they were joined by the 
Universities of Alcala and Salamanca and the Bishop 
of Segovia. 

The matter being of the highest importance and 
causing much strong feeling, the Emperor appointed 
an open disputation® to be held between Las Casas 
and Sepulveda at Valladolid, 1550, before a com- 
mittee of doctors. The arguments of Sepulveda ran 
on the precedents of certain episodes of the Old 
Testament and on the authority of some ambiguous 
sentences in the New. Las Casas had no difficulty in 
showing that early opinion was averse from violence, 
and that whatever might be said, in more recent times, 
about the treatment of heretics was wholly invalid with 
reference to the heathen. Las Casas did not trouble 
about the Old Testament instances. In the case of 
the New Testament, it is clear that the argument from 
the well-known parable, force them to enter, was not 
a doctrinal statement of our Lord but mere illustration 
of His story. The thesis of Sepulveda was in danger 


8 The whole disputation and a summary are in the Obras de 
D. F. Bartholomé de las Casas, printed by Sebastian Trugillo 
at Seville, Sept. 12, 1552. Copy in Windsor Castle. In another 
section will be found the air sos y reglas para los confessores q 
oyeren confessiones de los Espafioles que son o han sido en 
cargo los Indios. 
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of sure defeat when unexpected help was afforded him 
by a certain Franciscan, and no decided conclusion 
was obtained. This, by the way, was the fate of 
practically all Renaissance disputations. Sepulveda 
admitted that he had never met a more terrible an- 
tagonist. However, matters could not be left in that 
state, and very soon a royal order made the whole con- 
troversy to cease, and the publication of Sepulveda’s 
treatise was forbidden in Spain. The Bishop of 
Chiapa had won. The King of Spain and the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the chief spiritual authority in the 
country, had decided in his favour, and throughout 
Christendom Las Casas was clearly justified by 
Paul III’s Brief. During this disputation Dominic 
Soto, the Emperor’s confessor, was appointed as 
A bbreviator, and his summary of a long and involved 
series of arguments is one of the most remarkable ‘ours 
de force of its kind. Soto is well known to English 
history as Philip’s confessor and by his aversion from 
Queen Mary’s more rigorous action against heresy. 

Some writers on the subject of Las Casas have ex- 
pressed surprise that he never got into trouble with 
the Inquisition. This shows some confusion of thought. 
Las Casas could not possibly have got into trouble 
with the Holy Office for he simply carried out, some- 
what sweepingly, the Avief of Paul III. It is true 
that his instructions to confessors who had to deal 
with those who kept Indians as slaves were extremely 
harsh, but even these were finally allowed. If, on the 
other hand, these writers were thinking of the Spanish 
Inquisition, again Las Casas was safe; for both 

“The Spanish Inquisition had a scope widely outside mere 
matters of heresy. So far as any analogy can be at all true, it 
was more like a mixture of our Star Chamber and Court of 
High Commission, with vastly extended powers, and became an 
engine of the royal despotism. It never worked outside of the 
Spanish Empire, and the Holy See regarded its activities with 
considerable suspicion. 
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Charles and his son endorsed all that he had written 
and said on the subject, moreover the Archbishop of 
Toledo was on his side. The hostile Spanish colon- 
ists had no power to put into action either the one or 
the other Inquisition. 

Las Casas crossed the Atlantic no less than twelve 
times (what a horrible series of voyages in those days) 
to make interest for his Indians. He resigned the see 
of Chiapa in 1551. The far more important diocese of 
Cuzco in Peru had originally been offered him by 
Charles V, which with characteristic modesty he had 
declined. In 1556 he again pleaded the cause of the 
natives before Philip II, and his last writing was 
printed in 1564, two years before his death at Madrid 
at the age of 92. 

No one is even approximately perfect, and Las 
Casas, holy man as he was, had certain defects of 
temperament which were perhaps an obstacle to the 
more heroic virtues. He possessed the pride and 
high-handed conduct of the well-born Spaniard of his 
day, and at times showed even a certain violence of 
temper. It is but fair to say that this, besides his pro- 
tection of the Indians, caused him to be disliked by 
the colonists. He may even have shown too strong 
an inclination to listen to all the worst that could be 
said of the Spaniards and to all the best of the In- 
dians ; but, when allowance is made for his enthusiasm, 
he was substantially right, and will ever be remembered 
as a great Churchman whose tenacity in defence of 
oppressed races has rarely if ever been equalled. 


Mavrice WILKINSON. 
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A SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHER AND EINSTEIN 


ATHER Vincent McNabb prefaces his article in 
the October number of BLAckrriaRs with the 
statement that he has neither the wish nor the capability 
to offer a criticism of ‘the astronomics and mathe- 
matics’ of Prof. Einstein. And the present writer feels 
impelled to make a similar disclaimer as regards the 
scholastic philosophy of Father McNabb, whom he is 
proud to number amongst the most revered of his 
personal friends and spiritual advisers. But, as one 
whose technical education involved a good deal of 
‘astronomics and mathematics’ and whose tastes have 
even leaned towards the study of physical science, it 
appears to him that the body of Father McNabb’s 
article does not fulfill the promise of sticking to his 
philosophic last which he makes at the outset. Before 
the close, he is dealing with questions of the purest 
mechanics, which cannot be divorced from astronomy, 
even if they can from pure mathematics. 
Father McNabb opens his attack by quoting the 
following passage from Einstein’s book on Relativity : 


‘If, in pursuance of our habit of thought, we now supple- 
ment the propositions of Euclidean geometry by the single 
proposition that two points on a practically rigid body 
always correspond to the same distance (line: interval) in- 
dependently of any changes in position to which we 
may subject the body, the propositions of Euclidean geo- 
metry then resolve themselves into propositions of the 
possible relative position of practically rigid bodies. 

Geometry which has been supplemented in this way ts 
then to be treated as a branch of physics. 


Father McNabb’s comment is that ‘ this is probably 
the most fundamental ambiguity or misunderstanding 
of Prof. Einstein’s philosophy. Geometry is not a 
department of physics’ (italics mine). But does Ein- 
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stein, either in the passage quoted or elsewhere, say 
that it is? Any competent mathematician knows that 
‘pure’ geometry is simply a series of logical deduc- 
tions from certain postulates and axioms. /f certain 
things are true, then (and only then) others follow. 
Euclid allows himself to perform three feats impos- 
sible without ruler and compasses, 7.e. dependent on 
certain apparent properties of matter. He also assumes 
no less than twelve ‘ self-evident truths,’ several of, 
which depend on accuracy of measurement and there- 
fore on the possession of a rigid scale, and at least one 
of which (the twelfth) is very doubtfully ‘ self-evident.’ 
On these he constructs the great edifice of geometry, 
whose very name signifies the physical application 
which differentiates it from other branches of mathe- 
matics. For the Euclidean geometry is only true if it 
be true that the apparent properties of matter, as de- 
tected by our ordinary senses, are real and absolute 
properties. And ‘imaginary’ geometries in which 
different axioms are taken have been constructed, and 
would be applicable in a universe whose matter had 
different properties, e.g. if the twelfth axiom of Euclid 
did not hold and it were thus possible to have two 
intersecting straight lines each parallel to a third. And 
the passage quoted by Father McNabb is simply ex- 
planatory of the fundamental proposition, not put for- 
ward by Euclid, which must be assumed before the 
Euclidean geometry can be treated as a branch of 
physics. It is the very fact that this proposition, though 
apparently self-evident, is of very doubtful truth that 
lies at the root of the whole principle of Relativity. 
If it be no more than an approximation, the deductions 
of Euclidean geometry are not to be taken as more 
than approximations in their application to physical 
things. Einstein and the bulk of present-day scientists 
hold that it is no more than an approximation, and that 
the more nearly the velocities of bodies relative to one 
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another approach the speed of light, the greater is the 
error introduced by taking it as strictly true in calcu- 
lating their co-relations. Nothing is further from Ein- 
stein’s intention (or, if the passage quoted is carefully 
read, from his words) than the statement that ‘ Geo- 
metry (z.e. ‘pure’ geometry) is a department of phy- 
sics.” The phrase is a bogey which Father McNabb 
sets up in order to knock down. What Einstein really 
says is that ‘ Euclidean geometry (on the assumption 
of the rigidity of bodies independent of position) is 
lo be treated as a branch of physics’ (because founded 
on this physical assumption). It is the truth of the 
assumption and therefore the universal validity of 
Euclidean geometry in the physical domain, that he 
attacks. 

Father McNabb invokes the authority of St. 
Thomas for the statement that ‘ mathematical species 
can be abstracted (z.e. the mathematical sciences can 
be organised) by the intellect from sensible matter.’ 
Not being a scholastic philosopher, the phraseology 
of St. Thomas is sometimes a little difficult tome. But 
if I have understood this passage aright the gravamen 
of the charge which Father McNabb brings against 
Prof. Einstein of ‘expressing geometry in terms of 
physics’ is that in so doing he is reversing the natural 
order of the sciences. But it is Einstein’s whole point 
that this is exactly what the Euclideans (with whom I 
am not certain that we must not include St. Thomas) 
have done and done on possibly false assumptions as 
to physical facts. For the second passage quoted by 
Father McNabb is a statement, not of relativist con- 
clusions, but of the premises which relativists hold to 
have led the earlier mathematical physicists astray. 

Father McNabb criticises this passage in terms 
which might almost have been used by Einstein him- 
self. It may be of some interest to parallel his para- 
graph with a quotation from the introductory chapter, 
‘What is Geometry?’ of Professor Eddington’s book 
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on Relativity, Space, Time and Gravitation (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1921). 


FATHER McNass. 

‘Geometry, being a part of 
mathematics, deals with quan- 
tity and not with quality. 

Hence if any mathematician, 
as such, is expressing his 
mathematics in terms of mathe- 
matics, he will not use the 
word rigid. For the word 
rigid denotes not quantity but 
quality. In mathematics we 
have no more right to expect 
the word rigid than the word 
sweet, or melancholy, or saintly. 
A mathematician or geometri- 
cian who finds he must use the 
word rigid should awaken to 
the fact that he has broken 
through the partition into an- 
other science. 

Of course an astronomer, 
who is also a mathematician, 
may use the word rigid: but 
it will be as astronomer, not 
as mathematician.’ 


PROFESSOR EDDINGTON. 
(An imaginary conversation.) 


Mathematician. ‘For my 
part, I am quite unable to say 
whether the proposition (that 
any two sides of a triangle are 
together greater than the third) 
is true or not. I can deduce it 
by trustworthy reasoning from 
other propositions or axioms, 
which are supposed to be still 
more elementary. ... They 
are by no means self evident 
to me....  Euclid’s geo- 
metry is not the only self- 
consistent geometry. . . But, 
for reasons which I do not 
profess to understand, my 
friend, the physicist, is more 
interested in Euclidean geo- 
metry than in any other.’ 


Physicist. ‘Our experimen- 
tal work proves it true.’ 


(Eddington then proceeds to 
show that for this experi- 
mental work the Physicist re- 
quires a rigid scale, and that 
its rigidity cannot be proved 
as a physical fact.) 


Turning now to the third passage quoted by Father 


McNabb, he seems again to have set up and knocked 
down an imaginary bogey. Einstein expressly says 
that his statement of the purpose of mechanics needs 
detailed explanation. It is not intended as a ‘ defini- 
tion.’ Indeed the latter part of the very passage quoted 
by Father McNabb is devoted to pointing out its defi- 
ciencies and to the argument that the words ‘ position’ 
and ‘space’ require elucidation before we can accept 
the statement as satisfactory. Father McNabb regards 
‘space’ as the superfluous term. But in taking Prof. 
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Tait’s definition of mechanics as ‘ the science of matter 
and motion’ and paraphrasing it as that ‘of matter in 
its passing from one place to another,’ he produces as 
a definition a phrase which, to the present writer, seems 
almost, if not quite, coincident with Einstein’s admit- 
tedly vague ‘ description of how bodies change their 
position in space with time.’ For the idea of a ‘ place’ 
involves the idea of ‘space’ (or extension), which is 
necessary in order that the place may be differentiated 
from other ‘ places.’ And the idea of passing from one 
place to another involves the idea of time. So that 
Prof. Tait’s (and Father McNabb’s) ‘ definition’ re- 
quires explanation and pre-definitions just as much as 
Einstein’s ‘statement.’ The difference being that, 
whereas Einstein sees the difficulty and makes an 
attempt to show how necessary to strict accuracy it is 
to get rid of a preconceived space, with preconceived 
properties, Father McNabb swallows the assumption 
and states, perfectly gratuitously, that ‘ we can go on 
to have an accurate (my italics), if incomplete, idea of 
mechanics without falling into the paralogisms of Re- 
lativity.’ Whereas the Rélativist case is that the 
assumptions ave gratuitous and dependent on appear- 
ances which may vitiate the strict accuracy of the ideas 
of mechanics deduced therefrom. 

It may be conceded that the last sentence which 
Father McNabb quotes from Einstein may be read as 
a positive denial of the possibility of absolute motion. 
But the word ‘ trajectory > in mechanics has a technical 
meaning, and Ejinstein’s point is clear, viz. that we 
cannot say of any body that a particular curve repre- 
sents its true absolute motion in space, since we have 
no point, wherefrom to measure, which we can be cer- 
tain has not itself an absolute motion, and our senses 
only allow us to perceive motion by reference of the 
position of one body to some other body. There seems 
no escape from this conclusion, But it is no part of the 
Relativist case to deny that absolute motion caz exist. 
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The only denial is of our ability to measure it; as a 
corollary to our inability to be certain that any measur- 
ing body is really rigid. If, for instance, we take a 
measuring rod and find that it coincides exactly with 
two lines at right angles when applied to each in turn, 
and in whatever position we place them relative to any 
known motion the whole system may have, it does not 
prove that the two lines are of equal length. What it 
does prove is that any alteration in length due to 
change of orientation to the direction of motion of the 
system affects the rod and the lines in equal propor- 
tions. Further than this we cannot go. 

Father McNabb rightly describes the case of the 
stone falling from the railway train as ‘ almost too com- 
plex for explanation.’ But we do not save ourselves 
and arrive at an ‘ absolute’ trajectory by taking, as he 
attempts to do, the stone itself as the body of reference. 
Because this only means that we are substituting a new 
system of Cartesian co-ordinates for those attached to 
the train or the embankment. If the stone has any 
motion it must be through space, z.e. there must be 
some extension beyond the position of the stone at any 
instant. To say that the stone is moving through this 
space in the direction of one of its dimensions is there- 
fore tantamount to assuming a fixed point (within the 
body of the stone in its initial position) as the origin of 
a system of co-ordinates which we must be able to pro- 
duce beyond the space occupied by the stone in that 
initial position. Only so can a curve of flight be traced 
out. 

It seems to the writer that Father McNabb has con- 
founded the ¢rvajectory, which is a curve in space, with 
absolute motion. To say that there is no such thing as 
an absolute trajectory is only to say that there is no 
physical point which can legitimately be considered as 
absolutely motionless, so that we can use it as a uni- 
versal origin for our system of co-ordinates. The pre- 
sent writer does not feel sure that we are justified in 
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stating definitely that there is or can be no such point, 
although it seems that this statement is sometimes made 
by relativists (but not, I think, by Einstein himself). 
But it is almost certainly safe to say that we cannot, 
by any physical experiment, identify such a point. 
And, if this be so, then we must, in dealing with the 
physical universe, assume, as a working hypothesis, 
that it does not exist. Further than this my own reading 
of the theory of Relativity does not lead me to suppose 
that any responsible exponent of the theory would care 
to commit himself. The Relativist is concerned, not 
with a denial of the absolute, but with a denial of our 
ability to measure it by physical means. This is clearly 
brought out in the enunciation of the proposition known 
s ‘ The Restricted Principle of Relativity,’ viz. ‘ It 
is impossible, by any experiment, to detect uniform 
motion relative to the ether’ : which seems to be estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of doubt. The gezeral 
principle is, of course, more complicated and its prac- 
tical bearing on physical research very important. But, 
given the restricted principle, it seems to be deducible 
by pure mathematics. 

After all, the whole affair is one dealing merely with 
the properties of physical matter. As to the ultimate 
meaning of being, its responsible exponents have noth- 
ing to say. And, speaking as one more familiar with 
scientific (in the modern sense) than with scholastic 
terms, the present writer feels very strongly that much 
misunderstanding would be avoided in this, as in other 
matters of controversy, if there were not an overlapping 
of technical terms which do not always mean the same 
to the Scientist as they do to the Scholastic Philoso- 
pher. Neither should either party deny the right of the 
other to his own interpretation of the language of his 
own specialists. The pity of it all is that the languages 
should have diverged. The blame for that, I fear, 
must be laid at the door of sixteenth century fanaticism. 

HERBERT SHOVE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Price or Dawninc Day. By T. Gavan Duffy. Published 
by the Propagation of the Faith Office, 25 Granby Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


When a man has wandered and has gazed with his own eyes 
on the beauty of this world, there is aroused in his mind a love 
for real things, and his appreciation of imaginary visionings is 
thereby much diminished. So, too, there is a flavour in tales of 
true adventure which duils our regard for the fantasies of 
fiction. In travel, realisation is more enthralling than anticipa- 
tion, and in tales of true adventure difficulties and triumphs are 
more vivid to the reader, for he realises that they are not, as in 
fiction, subject to control by an author’s will. 

Fr. Gavan-Duffy in The Price of Dawning Day has given us 
a narrative of deeds, not fiction but fact. Assuredly this is no 
ordinary book, If this phrase be somewhat hackneyed, it is 
none the less extremely apposite. 

The Price of Dawning Day is the price paid in life and in 
death by a few kindly, humorous, courageous men who, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, carried the Cross and, despite 
almost overwhelming odds, planted it firmly among the moun- 
tain tribes of Annam. The beginnings of this dauntless enter- 
prise were actually set in those years of fierce persecution in 
which Théophane Vénard, Bishop of Cuénot, and the Domini- 
cans of Tonkin won the crown of martyrdom. 

The book, well written, is flavoured throughout with humour : 
it is too true to life to lack this goodly salt. 

The author’s powers of description, aided by a number of 
interesting photographs, place the Ba-Hnar country clearly 
before our imagination. Into this mountainous land with its 
gay-coloured birds and irascible beasts, into the strange glory 
of the tropical jungles came the pioneers of Christ, with pipes 
in their mouths, quinine in their pockets, the Faith in their 
minds and Charity in their hearts. 

There were perils from tigers, and perils from pythons, perils 
from insects and from a diversity of reptiles, perils from fever, 
and perils from plague. And when Nature had done its worst, 
there were the superstitions and prejudices of ages to be en- 
countered and eradicated from men. Totems and fetishes, 
omens and dreams, witches and bullies rose from without, 
human despondency and discouragement (very humanly re- 
corded) rose from within to break the spirit of the Ambassadors 
of Christ. 
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There is a picture in the book which tells, more eloquently 
than words, the story of their eventual triumph. It is a photo- 
graph taken in 1925 of the Catholic Cathedral of the Ba-Hnar 
mission, perched on the mountains above a sweep of sea. 

This book may well take its stand with the epic accounts of 
Scott’s expedition to the South Pole, or of the attempt to scale 
Mt. Everest. Yet it differs from these records in that it is a 
story, not of glorious failure but of hard-won success, _— 


THE Dominican SISTERS’ PRAYER BOOK IN LATIN AND ENGLISH 
issued by the Master-General of the Order, (Obtainable at 
Collegio Angelico, 15 Via S. Vitale, Rome. Unbound 3/-, 
bound 5/-.) 


This Prayer Book, published by the authority of the late 
Master-General of the Dominican Order, Fr. Lewis Theissling, 
may be described as an Official Dominican Prayer Book. It 
contains the Little Office of Our Lady, Biographies and Com- 
memorations of all the Saints and Blesseds of the Order, Litur- 
gical Chant, Office of the Dead, Litanies, Prayers for Confession 
and Communion, and most of the traditional prayers used in 
the Dominican Order. It is beautifully printed on good paper, 
and there are illustrations from Fra Angelico, It is a pity it 
was not given the more comprehensive title, The Dominican 
Prayer Book, so that lay brothers and Tertiaries of both sexes 
could consider it their own. 


Joun Ocitviz. By W. E. Brown, sometime Lecturer in History 
in the University of Glasgow. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne ; pp. 310; 7/6.) 


Hagiology has often given just ground for complaint. There 
is a type of Saint’s life that is written mainly for edification, and 
where this happens to be the main, if not the only object of the 
author, fact and fiction are so indiscriminately commingled that 
the resultant is a dehumanized being of very doubtful existence 
—at any rate as portrayed. Many modern writers, however, 
have strongly emphasised the human stuff of which the saints 
are made, and while making them more lovable and inspiring 
our genuine admiration, have given us poor mortals to realise 
that the saints by no means attained the unattainable. Mr. 

3rown deservedly takes his place, and a prominent one too, in 
this latter category of biographers. The available facts about 
the Scottish Jesuit martyr, Father John Ogilvie, are scanty ; but 
the author, while certainly not going beyond those facts, has 
given us an admirable historical sketch. Father Ogilvie prob- 
ably never kept a spiritual diary, or it has not been preserved, 
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so we are told nothing formally about his interior life; but the 
discerning reader can infer a great deal from his conduct. An 
imaginative biographer might easily have worked up chapters 
showing how all, or nearly all, the theological, religious and 
apostolic virtues ‘must have been possessed by Father Ogilvie. 
Mr. Brown wisely, we think, does not. 

To enable the reader to appreciate better Ogilvie’s character, 
and the heroism of his sacrifice, Mr. Brown has given a masterly 
resumé of contemporary ecclesiastical history ,in Germany, 
France, England and Scotland. To the same end he has traced 
in clear, broad lines the development of the political theory 
which culminated in the Divine Right absolutism of James I of 
England, and has subjected to scholarly analysis and com- 
parison the legal methods adopted in Scotland and in England 
in the persecution of Catholics. All this is merely background 
which brings into prominent relief the main features of Father 
Ogilvie’s career, especially of his short missionary life in his 
native land. 

This biography will be welcomed not only by those anxious to 
know more of a Jesuit martyr whose zealous, almost impetuous, 
nature experienced often the full meaning of Jesuit Obedience, 
but also by those who wish to gain an insight into the ecclesias- 
tical developments of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. All through, the book bears the stamp of the true his- 
torian, who bases his judgments and his facts on a careful and 
impartial weighing of the evidence. The second and the greater 
half of the book, where the documents and the author’s critical 
appreciation of them are given, should be especially valuable to 
those now engaged in Scotland in promoting the cause of 
Father John Ogilvie. J.F.R. 


St. MarGarRet OF ScoTLanp. By Lucy Menzies, (Dent and 
Sons ; 8/6 net.) 


Miss Menzies describes herself, apologetically, as an amateur 
historian. In the relation in which she stands to the professional 
she discharges a function which needs no such apology, 
especially in her case. She is already well known to readers of 
her life of St. Columba of Iona as an artist with a special gift 
for historical portraiture against a well-sketched historical back- 
ground. It is true that her knowledge and understanding is of 
the present rather than of the past, and that she is consequently 
betrayed occasionally into anachronisms more or less serious. It 
is true also that she relies more upon her pictorial imagination 
than upon first-hand scholarship, and now and then misconstrues 
the materials she is using. She speaks, for instance, of St. Mar- 
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garet as being ‘ after all only the wife of a king’ and living ‘ in 
days long before even the equality of woman was dreamt of.’ 
She tells us that the school founded by Lanfranc at Avranches 
was ‘his famous school of Civil Law.’ She confounds monks 
with friars, and Herluin’s hermitage with Lanfranc’s great 
creation the Benedictine monastery of Bec. In describing Castle 
Rock as ‘the plug of an extinct volcano’ she confuses it (does 
she not?) with Arthur’s Seat. Her use of the Douay Life of St. 
Margaret, though it will recommend her book to Catholic 
readers, is with one questionable exception (p. 97) quite un- 
critical; and her well-meant attempt to describe Margaret’s 
spiritual life in terms of modern mysticism and ancient mystics 
is vitiated by the faults of a school which, despite our admira- 
tion for its many virtues, we are obliged to stigmatise as schis- 
matical, heretical and spiritually unenlightened. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these defects, Miss Menzies and her 
book on Scotland’s royal saint provoke our sincerest praise and 
gratitude. Her portrait of Queen Margaret is very far from 
being a caricature. It is a life-like reproduction of a valiant 
Christian woman, whose greatness, natural and supernatural, 
too often eludes the student of secular history, and whose name 
is too little invoked by those whose duty it is to do her honour 
and seek her aid. To follow Miss Menzies through this book as 
she deserves to be followed is to see an excellent reason, which 
hitherto has escaped very many of us, for speaking of Great 
Britain with an easy conscience, even when Ireland is listening 
in. The reason (expounded by Miss Menzies, though not fully 
explained) is that Margaret, a Saint of the one undivided 
Catholic Church, is a bond of union not only between Saxon 
crowns and Norman crowns, but between English crowns and 
Scottish crowns as well. Catholics may have little history or 
theology to learn from these admirably-written pages, but they 
will find in them very many valuable lessons in the fine literarv 
art of popular religious biography. J.B.R. 


Tue Star or Curist. A Christmas Play. By Rev. H. M. 
Gaffney, O.P. (Dublin: Office of the Irish Rosary; 6d. 
net.) 


This little mystery play owes its dramatic effect and wholly 
religious charm to its very simplicity and the reverent reticence 
with which the author has handled his subject. The characters 
are Our Lady, St. Joseph, Angels, Shepherds, the Three Kings 
and a prophet. Our Lady does not speak, and only in the final 
tableau do we see the Crib, whence a light shining on the faces 
of Mary and Joseph indicates the unseen presence of the divine 
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Child. The liturgical music will help even the audience to feel 
that they are taking part in an act of worship. As such it was 
évidently written ; as such the author would have it regarded by 
the actors, on whose reverence and sincerity, as he says in the 
preface, ‘in great measure depends the real success of the 
drama.’ The words, in irregular blank verse, are within the 
comprehension of the boys (the Altar Sodality of St. Saviour’s, 
Dublin), for whom the play was first written, yet without being 
commonplace. Worthy of any stage and the best of actors, the 
play should be placed especially on the dramatic repertory of 
every Catholic school. Acted as the author intends, it would 
do as much good as a dozen sermons. 
M.B. 


Japan’s Martyr Cuurcu. By Sister Mary Bernard, of Bar Con- 
vent, York. (Catholic Record Press, Haven Road, Exeter ; 
paper cover 2/6, cloth 4/- net.) 

The writer gives a thrilling account of the heroic deaths of 
the martyrs who during the course of centuries have watered the 
soil of Japan with their blood. The narrative begins with the 
visit of St. Francis Xavier and continues down to the present 
time. Almost the entire book, however, is confined to the years 
between 1549 and 1640, when so fiercely had persecution raged 
that between the latter date and the year 1844 Christianity in 
Japan was entombed in the silence of the graves of the last 
martyrs. In 1844 a few missionaries managed to enter the 
prohibited land, and there they discovered one of the most mar- 
vellous effects of faith ever known in the history of the Church. 
For more than two centuries the native Christians, robbed of all 
priests, had preserved their faith entire, and in the Sacrament 
of Baptism, the form of which had been carefully preserved, 
they had handed down their rich inheritance for over two 
hundred years. When Pius IX heard of this almost miraculous 
event, discovered at Nagasaki in 1865, he wept for joy, and 
straightway established a feast entitled ‘The Finding of the 
Christians’ to be celebrated for ever in Japan. Moreover, he 
raised the discoverer of this miracle, the zealous Father Petit- 
jean, to the episcopate with the title of Bishop of Myriophytus 
and Vicar-Apostolic of Japan. One of the bishop’s first acts 
was to erect a statue to ‘Our Lady of Japan,’ and in the same 
year Pius IX beatified two hundred and five of the Japanese 
martyrs. Persecution, However, was not dead. Between 1868 
and 1873 more than seven thousand Christians were exiled, 
whilst two thousand died in prison as the result of the tortures 
to which they were subjected. 
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When, however, the Mikado overthrew the Shogunate 
Government all persecution ceased, so that the Japanese Church, 
born in so bitter a travail, is now one of the greatest glories of 
the Church’s Foreign Missions, G.S.W.G. 


THE SACRAMENTARY (Liber Sacramentorum). Historical and 
Liturgical Notes on the Roman Missal. By Ildefonso 
Schuster. Translated from the Italian by Arthur Levelis- 
Marke, M.A. Vol. II. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd. ; 15/-.) 

This work of close on 440 pages contains Part III and Part 
IV of The Sacramentary. Part III treats of the Sacred Liturgy 
from Septuagesima to Easter, whilst Part IV continues the 
study to the Ember Saturday of Whitsun week. The work con- 
cludes with an Euchological Appendix. The Translator has 
done well to give English-speaking Catholics the Italian work 
in English, and his work is well done. The book will appeal 
most of all to those whose lives are devoted to the service of 
the altar, whether proximately or remotely. But we think that 
it should and will stimulate our Catholic laity to a greater in- 
terest in the deep significance and arresting magnificence of the 
sacred liturgy. Since the Mass is the centre of Catholic worship, 
it is only fitting that Catholics should take an intelligent interest 
in the liturgy precisely because it centres round that great 
Sacrifice. This sacred ritual, so redolent of those past ages 
when Faith was surely brightest and Charity warmest, provides 
a study which is both fascinating and of absorbing interest. 
One of the objects of the sacred liturgy and of a study of it is 
to stimulate interest, whereby faith is inspired and charity 
fired. These results will be achieved more surely when the 
liturgy is viewed in its historical setting. Herein lies the value 
of the work under review. S.W.L. 


THe StupeNt’s History OF IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn. 
(London : Longmans, Green and Co. ; 322 pp. ; 5/- net.) 


This book, Mr. Stephen Gwynn tells us, is written ‘ definitely 
with a student public in view.’ It is based on the author’s 
larger History of Ireland, published in 1923. But he has used 
to the ‘utmost of his ability’ several works of research pub- 
lished within the last few years. He acknowledges his indebted- 
ness especially to Professor Curtis and Mrs. Alice Stopford 
Green, ‘and through them to the teacher of us all—Professor 
Eoin MacNeill.’ Mr. Gwynn’s aim is to summarise and popu- 
larise ; his purpose is to recount the history without ‘ just offence 
to the susceptibilities of either side.’, The work admirably fulfils 
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his aim and purpose. It contains in conveniently short compass 
a complete and readable history of Ireland. The balance is 
‘courteously and charitably’ held between the two sides. And 
if we challenge Mr. Gwynn on one point, we do not wish to 
qualify our statement. It must be confessed we rubbed our eyes 
when we read that the Protestants ‘stood for liberty of con- 
science.’ (Mr. Gwynn, we hasten to add, does not assert that 
they made any pretence of acting according to that tenet.) And 
the context implies that Catholics do not stand for liberty of 
conscience, The author may not wish to convey this impression 
—the claiming of a monopoly of tolerance for Protestants—but 
the phrase remains, spoiling an otherwise perfectly fair argu- 
mentation. 

There was need for a history of this kind by such a man as 
Mr. Gwynn. The book has been a pleasure and an education to 
read, and we hope it will have the wide circulation it deserves 
on both sides of the channel. C.N.L. 


ANNE CHICHESTER. By Mrs. G. J. Romanes. (G. Bell and 
Sons ; 7/6 net.) 


This vividly-written story is a very good exposition of the 
Catholic Church’s attitude towards divorce. The erring hus- 
band, Captain Chichester, V.C., persuades his wronged wife to 
give him his freedom by means of the divorce court. Anne has 
for her action the authority of a Canon of the Church of 
England, who later becomes a bishop. Shortly after this Anne 
begins to learn something of the Catholic Church, and, after 
being attracted by the Truth, makes her submission and is re- 
ceived. With heroic charity she attends the deathbed of the 
woman who has wronged her, and persuades her to become a 
Catholic. The dying woman is received when almost on the 
point of death. Captain Chichester, a weak-willed and thor- 
oughly selfish person, thereupon returns to his lawful wife. The 
book should do an amount of good, at a time when so much 
dangerous literature on the same subject is being published 
daily. S.G. 


Tue Books oF THE Popes. By Dr. F. J. Bayer. Translated 
from the German by E. M. Lamond. Preface by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. (Methuen and Co., Ltd. ; 686 illustrations ; 
pp. xlix, 132; 7/6 net.) 

The letterpress is a mere incident in this valuable book, which 
abounds in beautiful photographs of the Popes, their Resi- 
dences and their Tombs. There is a short account of the Papal 
Household, a Catalogue of the Popes, the Papal Palaces, etc., 
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all in the space of xlix pages, whilst 132 are devoted to the 
illustrations. The Catalogue of the Popes is ornamented with 
beautiful engravings of the seals or arms of each Pontiff. No 
better present can be imagined during this year of jubilee. 
Those who have been to Rome can recall at leisure all the 
beautiful things they have seen, whilst those who have not been 
so fortunate can make the pilgrimage in spirit by turning over 
the pages of this charming volume. G.S.W.G. 


Tue Grip-rast History Books, Vol. II. By F. A. Forbes. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1925; Pupil’s edition 2/6, 
Teacher’s edition 4/- net.) 


This volume is in many ways the most successful of this 
series, It comprises the history of England from the earliest 
times to the death of Queen Elizabeth, and is a simple and 
adequate account told from the Catholic standpoint. It contains 
sufficient matter for all junior students in Catholic schools, and 
the general style of the book in regard to printing, illustrations, 
etc., is beyond praise. The only criticism we feel called on to 
make is that the illustrations are rather in advance of the 
capacity of the students for whom the book is intended. We 
are doubtful if small boys would appreciate them sufficiently— 
senior students would find them of extreme value. 


G.S.W.G. 


Tue Lerrers oF HANNAH More. Selected, with Introduction, 
by R. Brimley Johnson. (London: John Lane, 1925; 6/- 
net.) 


The lesser lights of the Johnsonian circle have of late come in 
for a good deal of attention—and now editors and compilers 
have begun to cultivate the great Doctor’s women friends. Of 
these, next to Mrs. Thrale and Miss Burney, Hannah More was 
perhaps the most conspicuous. Eminent in her later years for 
rather unattractive good works, famed for a piety of a some- 
what dour and repellent cast, her personality long lying buried 
under an avalanche of tracts, Hannah More’s letters could not, 
if presented as a whole, make much appeal to the present 
generation, But Mr. Brimley Johnson’s very judicious selection 
gives us chiefly Hannah More in her earlier manner, before she 
had fully ‘found religion,’ when she was the spoiled darling of 
authors and statemen, when she flirted with General Ogle- 
thorpe, romped with David Garrick, made love to Dr. Johnson, 
argued with Edmund Burke, coquetted with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Just at that time her letters were sparkling as those of 
her friend Horace Walpole, full of fun and frolic, bubbling 
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all real men love the tramp; by which we do not mean the 
miserable object who shuffles from workhouse to workhouse, 
but the lean and bronzed lover of the open air, whose inmost 
soul loathes the smug and sleek self-satisfactions of suburban 
villadom, Such a man ‘loafs and invites his soul’ with Whit- 
man, but it is certain that ere nightfall he will reach the inn 
where there is ‘ room for all who come.’ 

The real problem before the Nonconformist is simply in the 
existence of a Visible Church. The one supremely important 
fact for him to learn is that there is One, Holy, Catholic 
Apostolic Church, That is what he really longs to be assured 
of—that at last he may find himself at home. And therefore 
we sometimes wonder why Catholic teachers and preachers 
spend their time on subsidiary questions while this central 
truth remains unfixed. Anglican difficulties are different from 
those of Nonconformists, vastly different. The Anglican believes 
that there is a visible Church, and that he is inside it. The 
Nonconformist does not believe in a visible Church at all. 
and hence his restlessness and his homelessness, Here is the 
Catholic propagandist’s opportunity. Mr. Stanley B. James 
is to be congratulated on having shown us the way in a 
remarkably virile book. 

JouNn Foster MAKEPEACE. 


Back To Moratity. By the Rev. T. Slater, S.J. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne; pp. viii, 180; 5/-.) 


In these interesting essays, at first sight miscellaneous yet 
having one underlying thought, the lack of morality in the 
modern world, Fr. Slater has provided good reading for the 
student of life. Naturally the subjects are treated briefly, and the 
book reads more like a volume of valuable suggestions, of which 
we would have more, but it is on the right lines. We might have 
looked, nevertheless, to a book that would guide men back to 
morality, for an essay giving us a popular exposition of what is 
meant essentially by Christian morality and the moral act. Fur- 
thermore it is not unlikely that many will feel that Fr. Slater has 
hardly done full justice to the Doctor Communis in his ‘ Teach- 
ing of St. Thomas Aquinas.’ The articles on ‘ Russia’ and 
‘ Communism ’ show a knowledge that makes us wish for further 
information from the same pen upon a subject concerning which 
we have so little definite knowledge. Is there no ray of sincerity 
in Russia, however misdirected, to light the tragedy of her 
horror? Perhaps the essay on ‘ Frustrating Nature ’ might have 
been made stronger. Because it is interesting and human, this 
little book, we feel, will do great good. 

W.A. 
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over with mirth and fun, trifles light as air—and in a brief 
compass they give a most vivid picture of society in London in 
the second and third decades of the reign of George III. There 
are one or two glimpses of Catholic life, too—the Bishop of St. 
Pol de Leon and the French emigrant clergy ; the Abbé Grant, 
friend of Pius VI; the Howards, and other ‘considerable 
Roman Catholics ’ who, on hearing of the murder of Louis XVI, 
‘met at Mass as soon as it was light’ and hung their chapels 
with black; and, above all, the excellent Mrs. Garrick, who on 
Ash Wednesday went up to London with Hannah More, ‘ She 
to her Mass and I to my mantua-maker, she to be daubed with 
ashes and I to be decorated with vanities.’ 

The Editor’s introduction is a brilliant character-sketch, and 
Hannah More emerges from it not only a good and respected 
woman, but a charming and lovable one. The misprints are 
rather trying (all through the book and its index Lord Orford 
is Lord Oxford) and the notes are far too scanty for any reader 
who has not the eighteenth century at his finger-tips. There is 
one curious blunder in the Introduction: When speaking of 
Hannah More’s relations with the learned ladies of her time, 
the Editor says she soon ceased to feel herself nervous in their 
company, and became so much at ease with them that she could 
cheerfully tell of ‘their custom of getting tipsy twice a day on 
Hereford cider.’ That the elegant Mrs. Montagu, the venerable 
Mrs. Delany, the admirable Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Carter the 
learned translator of Epictetus, and the judicious Mrs, Chapone 
should thus give way to reprehensible intoxication was really 
too much for our credulity! Happily, on consulting the text, 
we discovered their entire innocence, and found to our relief 
that the guilt was to be placed not to their account, but to that 
of some simple country cousins at Bungay. And thus the cele- 
brated Bas Bleu coterie is freed from a most startling impu- 
tation. BRACEy. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF A SPIRITUAL TRAMP. By Stanley B. James. 
(Longmans; 5/- net.) 


This is a book of unusual interest. It is a record of adven- 
tures such as befall few men. It gives us vivid interior views of 
the ‘New Theology’ movement and of the ‘ Free Catholic’ 
vagaries, And withal it is a serious and sincere record of a 
real spiritual journey. 

It is very well done. We once heard Dr. James Martineau 
say that the most difficult thing to be is to be just one’s-self. 
Mr. Stanley James has succeeded in being just himself. His 
itinerary ought therefore to be useful to similar tramps. And 
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